BELLARMINE : DEFENDER OF THE 
FAITH 


N a former article in THE MONTH (February, 1928), on 
I the occasion of the publication of Father Brodrick’s great 

biography of the saint, an attempt was made to draw out 
the character and personality of St. Robert Bellarmine. In 
a subsequent article (May, 1928), another writer gave an esti- 
mate of Bellarmine as a theologian. Later (March 1929), 
Bellarmine was compared and contrasted with St. Francis de 
Sales, with the object of distinguishing the two schools or 
currents of thought and work which these two masters repre- 
sent. It might be thought that by this time the subject had 
been exhausted; all the more as, during recent years, other 
writers have, in other places, thrashed out various aspects and 
problems connected with this great man’s name. 

But there seems to be at least one other point of view, which 
may be of interest to those who would estimate at its proper 
value the worth of Bellarmine’s work. The more one studies 
the generation in which he lived, the more one is impressed 
by the towering greatness and influence of the man. Though 
he lived and taught, for the most part, only in Louvain and 
Rome, yet it may probably be said that there was no name at 
that period more bandied about, all over Europe, than the 
name of Bellarmine. In Italy, France and Belgium; in Ger- 
many, Holland and England, it was almost a household 
word. Scholars on both sides quoted Bellarmine, lectured 
for or against him ; and even the common people played with 
his name, partly in joke, partly in fear. Thus in Holland we 
find a Calvinist of his time declaring that ‘‘Bellarmine is read 
with too much interest: he is trusted as though he were an 
oracle, nay more, as though he were the very truth of God.”’ 
At the annual book fair at Frankfort in 1585, a visitor to the 
town writes that while other books were selling very poorly, 
Bellarmine’s Controversies were fetching a high price; and 
he goes on: “‘If the printer had brought two thousand copies, 
he would easily have disposed of them all.’’ For London, 
at the same period, the latter part of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Bartoli quotes a London bookseller as saying: ‘‘This 
Jesuit has brought me more trade than all our doctors put to- 
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gether.’’ In Oxford, John Reynolds lectured thrice weekly 
against him, so did Whitaker, in Cambridge ; Stapleton bears 
witness to the furore caused there by his name. For France, 
we have the evidence of Pére Coton, who writes to the King 
of France: ‘‘The heretics of France and England call the 
Catholics indifferently Papists and Bellarminists.’”’ In his 
Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, the sceptic Bayle thus 
sums him up: “‘It is certain that no Jesuit has so honoured 
his Order as Bellarmine, and no other has better defended the 
cause of the Roman Church, and of the Pope in particular.’’ 
When we read testimonies such as these, and they are but 
a few of many, we are tempted to believe that those do not 
exaggerate who compare him with the greatest champions 
of the Faith in the past. What Athanasius was to the Church 
of the third century, that was Bellarmine to his generation : 
so says Pére Coton, after the passage we have just quoted. 
The Dominican Cardinal Scaglia compares him to St. Jerome 
and St. Thomas; Cardinal Bandino likens him ‘‘to the Doc- 
tors of the Church for his learning and holiness.’’ Varallo 
and Ubaldini declare that he would rightly be called the 
Athanasius and the Augustine of the Counter-Reformation. 
And, looking into the times that came after him, we would 
add, that what Albertus Magnus was to Aquinas, that was 
Bellarmine to the schools of theology and philosophy of later 
generations. For he was the meeting-point of most theolo- 
gical reasoning that went before him; he was also the start- 
ing-point from which most of our modern systems have come. 
On that account, if on no other, he is probably the most re- 
presentative man in the Catholic Church of his generation ; 
or, as our present Holy Father, Pope Pius XI. calls him: 
‘fa star of the first magnitude in the heaven of the Church.”’ 
There is no need here to go back upon the character, or his- 
tory, or training of Bellarmine. This only we may remark, 
that, partly for reasons of health, partly because of the cir- 
cumstances in which, as a young Jesuit scholastic, he found 
himself, his early training in philosophy, theology, and other 
sciences was less than that which was usually given to those 
of his own standing. One might have said, looking at his 
early years only from the outside, that he was not likely to 
emerge a great leader of thought. But he had some natural 
saving qualities, which more than made up for what he missed 
in those early years of training; indeed, as has often hap- 
pened with great and original minds, it may well have been 
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that his first disadvantage only stimulated the more that 
simple self-reliance for which he was certainly conspicuous. 
For this is the first trait which, we would say, made for his 
ultimate greatness; an astonishing simplicity of character, 
noticeable to the very end, which has been remarked upon by 
writers both of his own time and of the present day. It was 
a simplicity which made, perhaps, a naturally sensitive man 
into an unconsciously brave one; for he went into battle so 
simply, so single-mindedly, that he seemed to be almost un- 
aware that he was doing it. And with that simplicity there 
went an extraordinarily accurate memory which, though 
paralleled and perhaps excelled by others of his time, as, for 
instance, Lainez, is, nevertheless, so unknown in our day as 
to be looked upon as almost a prodigy. Thus Bartoli, who 
is one of our chief sources of information concerning Bellar- 
mine in himself, tells us that : 
It was his privilege to add to such talent an equally 
great memory. Bellarmine confessed that to learn a 
Latin composition to be delivered in Latin and lasting 
over an hour (a whole book of the /Eneid, for instance), 
it was sufficient preparation for him to read it over once, 
so stamping it on his memory that with eyes closed he 
could point out the page and line of any particular word. 


Behind this simplicity anyone who has followed the story 
of his life, or has only dipped into his writings just to learn 
his manner, must have been struck with the fact that Bellar- 
mine was a born teacher. He had a great ambition, and a 
great gift, not merely to acquire knowledge—which for its 
own sake one suspects he did not value overmuch—but to ac- 
quire it in such a way that he might impart it to others. He 
would study for their sake, not for his own; that he might 
have something to give to them, not simply in order that he 
might become learned in himself. With that ambition before 
him he was an omnivorous student. Thus, when appointed 
to teach theology, he himself tells us with his characteristic 
simplicity, that he read ‘‘almost all the Fathers, and many 
scholastic Doctors, the Councils or at least their Compen- 
dium, and almost the whole of the corpus of Canon Law.”’ 
He seems to have been able to set his mind to almost anything 
that was knowable: ‘‘So apt was he,’’ says Bartoli, ‘‘at all 
single branches of learning, however diverse, that his genius 
seemed to tend solely to that one.”’ 

Thirdly, as an initial quality, we cannot help noticing how 
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rationalistic was his thought, using the word in its best and 
proper sense. He was practical-minded; he had always a 
purpose in view; he reasoned, never for the sake of reason- 
ing, but because of the object and conclusion which his ac- 
curate judgment had shown him beforehand that he would 
reach. Indeed, at the beginning of his Book of Contro- 
versies, we find him complaining of the method of his times, 
and pleading for something broader and grander ; ‘‘For there 
is nowadays question,”’ he writes, ‘“‘not of trifles, which mat- 
ter little whether they be true or false; not of metaphysical 
subtleties which may be safely ignored or even laudably op- 
posed ; there is question of God, of Christ, of the Church, of 
the Sacraments, of Justification, the assistance of grace, free- 
will, of many other serious and hard matters which are the 
very foundations of the Faith.’’ Nevertheless, he reasoned to 
the very last syllogism, and would have the facts with which 
he dealt accurate to the very last item. He was one who was 
never content with a text-book, though he wrote text-books 
himself ; to him a text-book which did not stimulate, and lead 
to further study, was a dead thing. He had in himself that 
gift for research which characterizes genius, a certain dissatis- 
faction with accepted standards, and theories, and learning, 
which made him always anxious to go further than books 
would take him, simply that he might be sure that he was 
on solid ground. 

For these reasons, perhaps more than for any other, Bellar- 
mine was an innovator in his generation. We look back on 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and realize that he was great, and an 
innovator in his time, because after having acquired all that 
Albertus could give him, he struck out into a new field, that 
of Aristotelian philosophy. He would fight the opponents of 
the Church with their own weapons. Aquinas was great, not 
only because he brought the old to a point, but more because 
he opened out a new world to theological thought. In pre- 
cisely the same way Bellarmine opened out a new field, and 
that was the field of positive theology. Fortunately for him 
there were others of his way of thinking. Baronius was writ- 
ing: “Nothing has been hitherto so neglected in the Church 
as the true, exact, diligently studied narration of ecclesiasti- 
cal history’’ ; and was setting himself to fill up the gap. Mal- 
donatus had already written : ‘‘Many theologians of our time 
have seriously neglected the Scriptures, the Fathers, and the 
pure traditions of scholastic doctrine’; and he had inaugu- 
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rated his school of Scripture study. Bellarmine made use of 
both of these. He brought everything to bear on theology, 
Scripture, the Fathers, tradition; he would have nothing 
omitted that would elucidate a point; the modern student of 
theology will recognize at once that the method followed in 
the schools to-day is the method which Bellarmine instituted. 

Another characteristic, following upon the last, and in dis- 
tinction from the custom of most theologians of his time, was 
Bellarmine’s insistence on seeing and teaching truth as a 
whole. Most of his contemporaries tended to be specialists 
on one point or another; Bellarmine insisted that theology 
was one thing, even as the Church was one thing, that the 
dogmas of the Faith were not things apart, one from another, 
and that the broader one’s grasp of the whole truth, the more 
accurate would be one’s understanding of any single portion. 
In this, perhaps more than in anything else, we feel how close 
akin were the minds of Bellarmine and Aquinas; there is a 
likeness in the ‘‘Controversies’’ and the ‘‘Contra Gentes’’ 
which cannot be mistaken. Both begin with the same prin- 
ciple. St. Thomas opens his argument by laying it down that 
if discussion is to lead to anything it must start from some 
point on which both parties agree; and since he is dealing 
with unbelievers he first develops the proof from nature of 
the existence of God. Bellarmine does precisely the same; 
since he is arguing not with unbelievers but with heretics, he 
begins with that which is common to them both. 

**It is impossible,’’ he writes, ‘‘to argue unless our adver- 
saries agree with us on some common first principle. We all 
agree that the Word of God is the rule of faith by which all 
dogmas are to be judged”’ ; hence his great book which is ulti- 
mately to meet all attacks, at first leaves controversy alone 
that it may go over common ground, belief in Jesus, the Word 
of God. 

Indeed, throughout the Book of Controversies Bellarmine 
laid himself out not so much to controvert, as to bring to- 
gether everything that truth had to show and make it bear 
upon each point as it came before him. He had no patience 
with merely negative argument; he was never content with 
only showing that his adversary was wrong ; since that adver- 
sary had something positive on his side, he must meet him 
with what was more positive. As an illustration of this we 
may quote one of those side passages of arms into which 
Bellarmine was occasionally tempted. Scon after the excom- 
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munication of Henry IV. of France by Pope Sixtus V., a 
French Calvinist, anonymous, but calling himself a noble- 
man of France, produced a book pretending to prove that the 
Pope was Antichrist. In the second part of his book Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio were quoted, along with other Italian 
authors, to show that they, too, denied the Papacy. This 
evidently roused not only the ecclesiastic, but also the Italian 
in Bellarmine, and for once he let his indignation go. Ina 
stirring booklet he followed the writer step by step through 
his work; when he came to Dante, first he took his adver- 
Sary’s quotations one by one, giving them their true signifi- 
cance, then he piled up stanza after stanza, showing what 
was the poet’s true mind. He concluded, not without a touch 
of contempt seldom found in his works : 


But let that suffice. It is not worth while to adduce 
all that could be said, for this is abundantly enough. This 
young man, who has called Dante to judgment, if he has 
any shame at all, will blush at his display of ignorance. 


It was because of this thoroughness, and this vision of 
theology as a whole, that, perhaps to his own surprise, when 
Bellarmine’s course as Professor of Controversies was 
finished, he found he had written a great theological treatise, 
so complete that it required but little revision to make it the 
most perfect text-book of his time, and for many generations 
after. That same desire to get at the truth at all costs prob- 
ably explains another quality which was often acknowledged 
in his day, namely, his conspicuous effort to fathom the 
minds as well as the words of his rivals, and when he 
expressed their thought to express it as accurately as they 
would themselves. In this he is close akin to Newman. The 
praise he has received from Lutheran and other theologians 
for representing them correctly, and for his patient courtesy 
in dealing with them, is ample proof of this side of his genius. 
In exactly the same way, on the other side, rather than gain 
any mere dialectical success, he would admit weak points 
without a moment’s hesitation. Charges against the Church 
he readily accepted, when he knew that such charges were 
borne out by historical research. In this he tended to be sus- 
pect, but he did not hesitate; when, later in his life, he found 
himself by no means a persona grata to some in the Roman 
Curia, we may well suppose that the enmity was due in great 
measure to this adherence to the truth. The affability of his 
manner, the ease of his agreements, the breadth of his under- 
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standing, made friends of his opponents, even though it has 
to be conceded that sometimes also they made opponents of 
his friends. 

Lastly, the student of Bellarmine cannot fail to notice an- 
other significant feature of his genius, and that is the pre- 
cision with which he puts his finger on the point which really 
matters in a dispute or problem. It is not so much error of 
detail that he controverts; it is some principle that lies at its 
root. In other places, apart from the Controversies, it is 
even more conspicuous, because the argument is confined to 
a single issue; witness his refutation of Baius in his youth, 
and, in his maturity, his duel with the English king. In 
that controversy James I. was the aggressor ; Bellarmine cor- 
rected him first on one point then on another until the King 
was put wholly on his defence. The final issue, on the in- 
terpretation of the Rights of Kings, was Bellarmine’s; as 
Father Brodrick points out, his theory alone prevails to-day. 

Because Bellarmine was a teacher rather than a student, 
because he was essentially a man of the immediate present 
rather than of abstract speculation, it has to be noticed that 
his works, voluminous as they are, all of them, or nearly all, 
appear as works called forth by some immediate event. New- 
man said of himself that, except for two books, he wrote 
nothing that was not forced from him by the circumstances of 
the moment. The same with even more significance must be 
said of Bellarmine. He wrote a Hebrew grammar, because 
he was teaching Hebrew; he wrote his great book on the Con- 
troversies, because he had been appointed to the Chair in the 
German College; he wrote his Treatise, ‘‘De Scriptoribus 
Ecclesiasticis,’’ because he needed something accurate to fall 
back upon in his lectures ; he wrote his ascetical works entirely 
as the outcome of the Spiritual Retreats and Instructions 
which he had to give as spiritual Father in his old age. Per- 
haps we may except his two Catechisms written, the one for 
the use of children, and the other for the use of the teachers 
of children. But even these were written under pressure from 
Cardinal Tarugi, and almost at the command of Pope 
Clement VIII.; and we may be sure that they were written 
with the zest that would belong to one who, as we have said, 
was, of all things, a teacher of men. Obviously, this can 
be no matter of surprise, for not only, as we have already 
mentioned, was he not a student for study’s sake, but until 
his old age his life was lived at far too great a rate for him 
to be able to write a great treatise in any abstract way. Never- 
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theless, it is astonishing how lasting his work has been, and 
how it has appealed to friend and rival alike. For instance, 
it is surely a matter of great significance that, while on the 
one hand he would yield nothing to the demand of a certain 
section of English Catholics, who .asked that the King’s 
new Oath might be accepted; on the other the Martyrs of 
England looked to Bellarmine as their great champion and 
support. Or again, we may notice that the King of England 
(James I.), who counted Bellarmine as his greatest theological 
adversary, still carried his ‘‘Ascensio mentis in Deum”’ in his 
pocket as a book of constant spiritual reading. 

But though Bellarmine’s work was, for the most part, only 
occasional, still he was a champion of the pen. He speaks in 
one place of the necessity for multiplying writers, even if 
those writers had nothing new to say, but repeated the old 
truths in new forms. At the beginning of the Controversies, 
he says: 

It is the opinion of St. Augustine that where heresies 
rage those who have gifts as writers should take the pen 
in hand, even if with different words they end by saying 
the same thing. Indeed it is necessary that heretics 
should be forced to see that there be not one only but 
many who will have the courage to stand up and openly 
attack them. If the ancient Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church wrote with such ardour, and induced others to do 
the same whenever it was needed to combat this or that 
error against a particular point of dogma, and that at 
times when there were among the heretics themselves 
but few writers, what should we not do in these times 
when innumerable heresies are tearing the Church in 
pieces, and when many of our adversaries are writing 
books in abundance, so that heresy does not merely 
spread about in secret like a cancer through the members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, but it is diffused every- 
where as an infinite cloud of locusts. 


From passages such as the above, one can well imagine the 
attitude Bellarmine would have taken up had he been alive in 
our own time. 

It remains to say one word about Bellarmine as a spiritual 
writer. We have five opuscula from his pen, written all in 
his old age, primarily for the young men in the novitiate of 
the Roman Province. In all of them we recognize the ac- 
curate theological professor, in his quotations from Scripture, 
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in his use of argument, in the extreme orderliness of his 
thought. In some sense each is a theological treatise on the 
subject of the spiritual life rather than what we might call 
“spiritual reading.’’ But that was the fashion of the time. 
When we look at the great spiritual masters, like De Ponte 
and Alvarez de Paz, we recognize this tendency even more 
elaborated than we have it in Bellarmine. This will account 
for the great popularity of the saint’s writings in his own 
time, which were translated into as many as fourteen lan- 
guages; while, perhaps, to the present generation they make 
less appeal. Moreover, he has his eye on the needs of his 
own generation ; consequently, when he seeks for a practical 
application he dwells much on the necessity of almsgiving 
for the layman, and on the need of great devotedness in the 
ministers of the Church. A modern writer contrasting St. 
Robert with St. Francis de Sales, as spiritual writers, sums 
them up in the sentence: ‘‘St. Robert Bellarmine seems to 
be rather an understanding which loves, St. Francis de Sales 
is a love which understands.”’ 

In conclusion, no one can study Bellarmine, whether as a 
theologian, or as a scholastic, or as a man, without feeling 
the intense personality that lay behind all that appears on the 
surface. To his contemporaries, no doubt, his extreme sim- 
plicity made them overlook that driving personality. But it 
seems to be clearly impossible to attribute his enormous influ- 
ence merely to the product of his pen, or even to his pro- 
digious learning. Again and again we have references to him 
from his enemies, and from his friends, showing that it was 
the man they either feared or admired even more than the 
arguments and statements he adduced. What we have just 
said about James I. is an illustration of our point. We must 
not forget that Bellarmine was the spiritual Father of St. 
Aloysius Gonzaga, and probably the first to detect the saint 
in the youth with whom he had to deal. Certainly no one 
stood for his Cause after his death more than Bellarmine; he 
even asked to be buried at his feet. Nor is his devotion to 
St. Aloysius Gonzaga the only proof of Bellarmine’s spiri- 
tual insight. We have the evidence of another who has been 
raised to the honours of the altar, Blessed Bernardino Realini, 
who sat in the benches under Bellarmine, and who writes at 
the end of his notes, taken after one of his lectures—as a 
youth might spontaneously add a comment of his own— 
““Veramente e un gran Santo.’”’ (Truly this is a great Saint.) 


4 ALBAN GOODIER. 











THE AMERSHAM “MARTYRS” 


T was natural that when, two years ago, no less than 136 

English men and women were declared by His Holiness 

Pope Pius XI. to have been put to death for the Catholic 
Faith and so were to be honoured as Martyrs,—it was natural 
that many non-Catholics should ask : ‘‘Was that indeed so ?”’ 
And, of course, very few are aware of the elaborate care with 
which the preceding investigations were made, so that the 
case of each might be historically irreproachable. Indeed, so 
careful were those entrusted with this work, that over one 
hundred other names that had been submitted have been set 
aside for the moment, till their history can be still more care- 
fully looked into. 

Was it the Beatification of these Martyrs which suggested 
the erection of a monument in Amersham to some who, it is 
alleged, were there burned for their opposition to the Church ? 
However that may be, the promoters of this latter ‘‘cause’’ 
have, to say the least, not taken quite the same care in weigh- 
ing the evidence for martyrdom in each case, as did those 
whose labours ended in the Beatification of our English Mar- 
tyrs. We will first see how their case is being presented and 
then consider the evidence on which it is based. It will re- 
veal a spirit which, to all appearances, is by no means un- 
common up and down the country. 

The proposed Amersham Memorial—Amersham is a pic- 
turesque townlet of 5,000 inhabitants in Buckinghamshire— 
is to be erected to ten men and one woman who were con- 
nected with the town, and who are said to have been put 
to death either there or elsewhere. On the Monument they 
are referred to as ‘‘Martyrs,”’ and their ‘‘cause,’’ (if we may 
believe the local paper which published a sketch of the pro- 
posed erection), is couched in the following terms: ‘‘Their 
only crime was that they defied the Roman Church and stood 
for the principles of Religious liberty, for the right to read 
and interpret the Holy Scriptures and to worship God accord- 
ing to their consciences, as revealed through God’s Holy 
Word.”’ Then are given their names, and the place, dates 
and manner of their respective deaths. It all looks very cir- 
cumstantial. This impression was enhanced at the time by 
the fact that a few weeks before, the same paper had published 
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a long extract from Foxe giving details of the end of the last 
of these ‘‘martyrs,’’ Thomas Harding, burned in 1532, under 
Henry VIII. 

It is not surprising that a letter of protest appeared. This 
pointed out that, according to the Bishop’s Registers, 
Thomas Harding had recanted before his execution, a fact 
suppressed by Foxe ; that in other details Foxe was inaccurate, 
and that, in general, as Cobbett had pointed out, Foxe’s 
writings were full of lies. 

This evoked a trio of most interesting letters in the follow- 
ing number of the same paper. The writer of the first was 
genuinely concerned : ‘‘Was it really the case that Foxe told 
so many lies?’’ The second, from a Baptist minister in Bir- 
mingham, was a vigorous defence of Foxe in general; and 
then, dealing with his account of Thomas Harding, it called 
attention to the fact (already pointed out by Rev. W. H. 
Summers in ‘‘The Lollards of the Chiltern Hills’’) that there 
was no question of Foxe’s suppressing anything, since he was 
using, not the Bishop’s Registers, but the written evidence 
of some inhabitants of Amersham. It also suggested that 
really it did not matter what was ‘‘the manner of his (Hard- 
ing’s) final thoughts.’’ So a man still deserves the title of 
‘*Martyr’”’ if he apostatizes ! With the third letter I shall deal 
presently. 

Thereafter others became interested, and wrote to the paper 
on the same subject. The following letter was sent in a week 
after the above : 


Sir,—In connection with the ‘‘Amersham Martyrs,”’ 
may I say that I, too, have read ‘‘The Lollards of the 
Chiltern Hills.’”, The author undoubtedly proves that 
Foxe’s discrepancies with regard to Thomas Harding do 
not throw discredit on Foxe’s references to the registers 
elsewhere. There is other evidence for that. But that is 
not the point at issue here. The point is whether Hard- 
ing has the right to the title of Martyr at all. 

A martyr is one who is a witness to his beliefs by con- 
stancy to them even in the midst of torture and death. 
Thomas Harding was anything but such a witness to the 
**Lollard’’ opinions he had formerly held. Years pre- 
viously he had abjured them before Bishop Smith ; now, 
as we learn from Bishop Longland’s Register, he con- 
fessed to having fallen back into heresy, and, after his 
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condemnation, he asked for and received the absolution 
of the Church from the excommunication he had in- 
curred. 

Even if he had done so to escape death, it would have 
been poor witness to ‘‘the truth.’’ But he must have 
known that his recantation could not save him. He was 
a “‘lapsed heretic,’’ t.e., one who after having once re- 
nounced his heretical opinions, had fallen back into them 
again ; and as the law then stood, a “‘lapsed heretic’? must 
undergo the full penality. So, nowadays, a sentenced 
murderer does not escape the hangman by expressing re- 
gret and promising amendment! Therefore, we can 

. scarcely doubt the sincerity of his abjuration : he simply 
wanted to put his soul right with God. - 

A further proof of this is to be found in the address 
which Rowland Messenger, the Catholic ‘‘ Vicar of Great 
Wycombe,”’ made to the crowd after the burning. ‘Good 
people,’’ he said, ‘‘when you come home, do not say that 
you have been at the burning of a heretic, but of a true 
Christian man.’’ Foxe perhaps did not know that Hard- 
ing had abjured, and he tried to explain the words by a 
kind of miracle—Messenger ‘‘not advising belike what 
his tongue did speak.’’ But the real reason is clear: 
Harding had been received back to the bosom of the 
Church before his end, and had borne himself nobly 
during his punishment. 

I am not denying that it all appears very cruel to us; 
but methods were very harsh in those days, and after all 
it is only one hundred years since even petty thieving was 
punishable with death. But I do maintain that Harding 
was no martyr, and that it would be a gross historical 
blunder to blazon his name as such within the borders 
of Amersham. 


The letter explains itself, but it was not published. Does 
that explain itself? It is difficult to find a reason. Was it 
because there has been, since 1908, a memorial to Thomas 
Harding in the neighbouring town of Chesham—the head- 
quarters of the said newspaper? Was it for lack of space— 
both that week, and the following, and every week since? Or 
was it—I am treading on very thin ice, I know,—because this 
letter had quietly ignored the third of the trio mentioned 
above? Let it not be ignored now, for it deserves to be ex- 
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posed in its true colours. The point at issue was perhaps a 
small one, but it makes the wantonness of its untruth all the 
more glaring. 

This third writer is defending Foxe about an alleged dis- 
crepancy between his account and the record in Bishop Long- 
land’s Register. Foxe, it had been urged, states that the 
Bishop was at Woburn (not far from Amersham), whereas 
the Register says that Harding confessed his heresy before 
him at the Old Temple, London. A small historical point. 
How does our friend defend Foxe’s statement? He writes: 
‘*Foxe does not assert the trial took place at Woburn. But 
that ‘this godly father [i.e., Thomas Harding] with his 
books’ was ‘then lying at Woburn.’’’ A simple solution, 
but, alas! one arrived at only by falsifying the whole context 
in Foxe, and seriously tampering with the text itself. The 
text of Foxe runs: ‘‘Hereupon this godly father with his 
books was brought before John Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, 
then lying at Woburn who, with his chaplains . . .’’ etc. The 
omission of the italicized words is, at least, a piece of gross 
carelessness, if not something worse. And it has all the deeper 
significance in that it comes from the pen of one of the chief 
promoters of the Memorial, the pastor of the local Baptist 
church! There is, I think, no need to discuss his other prin- 
ciple of criticism whereby he pits the evidence of Foxe against 
that of the Registers themselves ! 

So much for Thomas Harding. With regard to the ten 
others, they are dealt with succinctly in the following extract 
from another letter addressed to the same paper and likewise 
unpublished : 


Except for Thomas Barnard and James Mordon, I have 
been able to find no evidence at all save what Foxe says 
about them. Now what is the value of Foxe’s word? 
Cobbett is not the only writer who calls it in question. 
I could quote Dr. Maitland, who devoted so much labour 
to the history of the Reformation ; Professor J. S. Brewer, 
the learned editor of the ‘‘Letters and Papers of Henry 
VIII.’’; Dr. Littledale; J. R. Green, the historian, and 
others besides. As Mr. Tribbeck quotes Chambers’ En- 
cyclopzdia on Cobbett, he will be able to find there what 
is said about Foxe: ‘‘Foxe’s statements cannot be taken 
as trustworthy evidence if unsupported from other 
sources.” 
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How true this is can be seen by anyone who will take 
the trouble to consult Dr. Gairdner’s works, the result of 
personal investigations of most recent date. I refer to his 
‘*Ecclesiastical History of the Sixteenth Century’’ (1902), 
and his monumental work, ‘‘Lollardy and the Reforma- 
tion’’ (1908). In the latter work, he admits that Foxe is 
about as honest as his violent personal bias allows him to 
be, but proves beyond doubt that his carelessness and his 
credulity and his lack of historical sense make it impos- 
sible for us to accept his unsupported word. 

Even the Rev. W. H. Summers in his ‘“‘Lollards of 
the Chiltern Hills’’ (1906), felt he had to make an elabor- 
ate apology for Foxe. But he was forced to admit a great 

. deal. ‘“‘It may be freely conceded that Foxe is in many 
respects an unreliable writer, ever ready to put the 
blackest constructions on the actions of theological op- 
ponents, and to gloss over facts which tell against his own 
side. . . It must also be admitted that his work absolutely 
swarms with blunders especially as to dates’’ (p. 78). If 
so much has to be conceded by Foxe’s own apologist, 
how on earth are we to distinguish what is reliable in his 
work from what is not? 

And so we must ask ourselves, not only ‘On what 
charges were they put to death?’’ not only ‘‘Did they 
perhaps abjure before they were put to death ?’’ but also 
*‘How many of them were put to death at all?’’ And, 
in such a state of glorious uncertainty : ‘‘Why put up a 
Memorial at all ?” 

May I add that though I am a Catholic, I have only 
quoted non-Catholic authorities ? 


It will be observed that this letter is not so much concerned 
with detail as with Foxe’s trustworthiness in general. It 
would take too long to discuss each case individually—as far 
as each has a case—but a few remarks on some of them will 
not be out of place. The two above-mentioned, Barnard and 
Mordon, were certainly burned as relapsed heretics early in 
1522' (and not in 1521, an error which the inscription on the 
*‘Memorial”’ is going to perpetuate. But that is a mere de- 
tail). I am inclined to think that a third, viz., William Tyls- 
worth suffered the same fate about 1506. This is not based 


*I am deeply indebted to Miss McNeill O'Farrell for her kindness in search- 
ing out and transcribing the relevant documents at the Record Office. 
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on independent testimony, but is a deduction from internal 
evidence in Foxe himself. 

Therefore, together with Thomas Harding, we have at most 
four men of whom it is historically certain that they were 
burned at Amersham. Harding has already been dealt with. 
Of the other three it is impossible to say on what precise 
grounds they were put to death. Tylsworth’s execution was 
quite ancient history when Foxe wrote. Barnard and Mordon 
are, indeed, mentioned in the omnium gatherum interroga- 
tories which, in Foxe, precede the statement of their death, 
but to anyone having the patience to read them through it is 
clear that (even if they derive from a genuine document, which 
is quite possible) they are not the account of a regular trial, 
but of preliminary investigations before any such trial was 
instituted. Therefore, we have no evidence of the charges on 
which they were condemned. Who knows but what they 
were guilty of some felony, like the four who burnt the rood 
at Dovercourt? That was at a time when images in churches 
were universally reverenced and the Government had done 
nothing to discredit their use. Yet though they deliberately 
violated the law and offended the religious sense of the com- 
munity, so that their punishment was generally regarded as 
well merited, Foxe does not hesitate to say that they were 
*‘moved by the spirit of God,’’ and fully approves of their 
act.’ Or else were they guilty of such blasphemies as even 
Foxe did not like to repeat: as he said of certain who were 
**persecuted”’ in London between 1507 and 1527? We know 
of what stuff Foxe was ready to make Martyrs! 

Yet in spite of all this uncertainty, the Memorial knows all 
about their ‘‘only crime,’’ that they ‘“‘defied the Roman 
Church, and stood for the principles of Religious liberty, for 
the right to read and interpret the Holy Scriptures and to 
worship God according to their consciences, as revealed 
through God’s Holy Word.’’ When one reflects on all the 
violence that has been justified by appeals to the pure word of 
God, when one remembers how inter-destructive are the 
multitudinous interpretations of Scripture by those outside 
the tradition of the Church—and necessarily so, in the very 
nature of things—one is not surprised that for the sake of 
peace in the civil order of things, the State should have taken 
strong measures to curb the very beginnings of such disturb- 


* Cf. Gairdner, “Lollardy and the Reformation,” I., pp. 338—340. 
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ances, viz., the attacks on the Faith of the Church itself. For 
instance, the excesses and atrocities committed during Wat 
Tyler’s Rebellion, though its spark was an oppressive tax, 
yet were motived by a Bolshevist attack on all possessors of 
wealth, deduced (perhaps against their author’s intentions) 
from Wycliff’s writings. Was it surprising then that those 
who held by any of Wrycliff’s teachings were suspect not 
only in the eyes of the Church, but in those of the State too? 

For it is well to remember that the burning of heretics de- 
pended on a law of the land, and as such was looked upon 
by the bulk of the nation with as much equanimity as im- 
prisonment for life is regarded in these more humane times. 
We must not read our modern sentiments into the past. Not 
only were people hanged for stealing even one hundred years 
ago, but few knew or cared about the horrible fate of those 
who were deported about the same time for trifling offences. 
And so four hundred years ago we must not expect to find 
the humanitarianism of to-day. It was a question of civiliza- 
tion. Occasional violent examples took the place of the quieter 
methods of our modern police. 

As for the other supposed victims, there is not much to say. 
About some of them, e.g., Joan Norman and Thomas 
Holmes, Foxe himself only puts them down with hesitation. 
The latter had turned King’s Evidence against all his ‘‘co- 
religionists’’: no matter, he is a ‘‘martyr’’ to-day! Truly 
Foxe is more restrained even than his modern successors. 
Again, the evidence he gives for the strangling of Thomas 
Chase would be laughed out of any unprejudiced court. It 
bears a suspicious family likeness to the notorious case of 
Richard Hunne and is dated by Foxe as having occurred 
shortly before it. That seemed enough for the promoters of 
the scheme to give him the date 1514. Yet Foxe places him 
under Henry VII. (1485—1509) ! 

And so with the others. Much more might be added of the 
character of their sole authority, John Foxe, but enough has 
been said to show that the Memorial has the flimsiest of his- 
torical bases, and that, though it professes to honour martyrs, 
it will stand as a monument of the lengths to which unin- 
formed prejudice will go in shaping for itself a weapon, how- 
ever dubious, with which to attack the Catholic Church. 


MAURICE BEVENOT. 








Rawson 
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FATHER PERSONS, S.]., AND THE 
SEMINARIES IN SPAIN 


III 


T has already been explained that, at the instance of 
I Father Persons and with the idea of starting another 

Seminary to provide priests for the persecuted Catholics 
of England, Dr. Barrett, the President of Rheims, despatched 
three of his students to Spain. A few weeks before they set 
out on this adventurous journey, an English expedition 
under the joint leadership of Sir Francis Drake and Sir John 
Norris, sailed from Plymouth, to ravage the Spanish coasts 
and to wrest Portugal from Philip II. in favour of the bas- 
tard claimant to the throne, Don Antonio. On April 25, 
1589, the troops took possession of the lower town of 
Corunna, but, having spent a fortnight in ineffectual efforts 
to storm the strongly fortified position at the end of the pro- 
montory, they set fire to the captured portion of the town and 
sailed south to Lisbon. There, on May 25th, they seized the 
suburbs without difficulty, but failed miserably against the 
city itself, chiefly through lack of artillery; and a few days 
later, as there was no sign of any rising in favour of Don 
Antonio, they retired north again. Reassembling after a 
storm on June 19th, in the bay of Vigo, they occupied, and 
presently burned, that town, which had been deserted by the 
inhabitants. Finally, after spending two more days in burn- 
ing all the villages and crops for a space of six or seven miles 
on each side of Vigo, they arrived back in England at the 
end of June; the army, owing to its losses from disease, de- 
sertion and fighting, hardly a third of the force that had set 
out but two months earlier. 

In the midst of these events, whilst Spain was ringing with 
the news of Drake’s raid, our three students, who had sailed 
from Nantes to Bilbao towards the end of May, reached 
Spanish territory. It was a dangerous time, as may well be 
imagined, for unprotected Englishmen to be travelling 
through that country : and on the day following their arrival 
at Burgos, as they were returning from the cathedral to their 
inn, they were suddenly seized by officials of the Inquisition 
and hurried away into custody; the rumour, meanwhile, 
spreading amongst the people that compatriots and emissaries 
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of Drake were in their midst and were being taken to prison. 
That night, indeed, the students passed in the common gaol. 
But on examining their papers, the Inquisitors found 
amongst them a letter of recommendation to the Rector of the 
Jesuit College in the city ; and after learning from him who 
they were and what was the object of their journey, they 
summoned them to the court-house and publicly set them free. 
One difficulty, however, remained. On Blackfan demand- 
ing from the keeper of the gaol their common purse which 
he had abstracted the previous day, he refused to return the 
money, denying that he had taken it. It was only when the 
Inquisitors threatened to send a man at once to sell his furni- 
ture, that the keeper reluctantly disgorged his booty. On the 
next day, by order of the Inquisitors, who evidently feared 
that hatred of the English might cause the people to molest 
them on their journey, one of the principal men of the city 
took them to the market-place and there explained to the 
crowd that no suspicion attached to the students, that they 
were exiles for the Faith, had come to Spain to pursue their 
clerical studies with a view to returning as missionaries to 
their country, and should, therefore, be treated with every 
mark of respect. He then led them to the city gates and point- 
ing out the road to Valladolid, sped them on their journey.’ 

On reaching that town some days later, they fell in with 
some other students from England, who on arrival at Valla- 
dolid a little while before, had, as our three from Rheims, 
been arrested and even confined in chains, but having satis- 
fied the authorities, were at this time once more at liberty.’ 
Joining their forces, they hired a miserable lodging near the 
monastery of St. Clare, and began to attend lectures, both at 
the University and at the Jesuit College of St. Ambrose. They 
were received by all with kindness, especially by the Jesuit 
professor of theology, Father Antonio de Padilla; and when 
their scanty supply of money was nearly spent, they were 
providentially helped out of their difficulty by a noble ecclesi- 
astic of Placentia, Don Francisco de Reynosa, and a rich re- 
cluse, Don Alfonso de Quinones, both of whom later became 
great benefactors of the new seminary. 


* Blackfan, “‘Annales,” p.34: More, “Hist. Prov. Angl., S.J.”, p.157: “A 
Relation of the King of Spaynes receiving in Valladolid and in the Inglish Col- 
lege of the same towne,” 1592, p.9. Gillow assigns this work to Persons, but 
without giving any authority. None of the Jesuit bibliographers mention the 
work; but there are personal passages in it concerning the author, which, it 
would seem, can only refer to Persons. 

2“*A Relation,” etc., ut supra, p. 9: cf. Sacchini, “‘Hist. Soc, Jesu,"’, Tom. L., 


p- 463. 
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Meanwhile, the news of their imprisonment and of their 
present plight reached Persons at Madrid. It came oppor- 
tunely ; for it offered him the occasion for which he had been 
waiting, of bringing to the notice of the King the question 
of the seminary, and he used it to good effect. He informed 
the King fully of the circumstances of the case, and though 
many objections were raised against the new enterprise, he 
finally, on July 22nd, succeeded in procuring an Order in 
Council, authorizing him to found a college or seminary at 
Valladolid and to solicit alms throughout Spain for its sup- 
port, for both of which proceedings a royal licence was neces- 
sary. Then, having obtained money for immediate needs 
from the Duchess of Feria, Sir Francis Englefield and ather 
friends of his at court, he hastened to the assistance of the 
students." 

His difficulties began when he arrived at Valladolid. To 
secure some temporary accommodation for the students, he 
had obtained from the King a letter ordering them to be 
lodged in the Hospital of SS. Cosmas and Damian. The 
house, indeed, had ampie room for them: but when he 
broached the subject with the priests of the confraternity who 
managed the establishment, despite the royal order, they 
would not hear of housing the students, fearing that later a 
request might be made for a share also in the revenue. Per- 
sons himself was unwilling to urge the matter; but the Bene- 
dictine Abbot, Don Alfonso de Mendoza, who was ecclesiasti- 
cal superior of the town’ and favoured the English students, 
insisted on reporting the affair to the King. Eventually, 
Persons had his way, and prudently abandoned the project, 
being loath to go to law over a matter of charity, a process 
which could only entail a considerable delay and at the same 
time stir up locally a good deal of ill-will towards the new 
seminary. Instead, with the alms he had received, he obtained 
at a yearly rent a house for the use of the students.” 

Adverse prepossessions in the minds of the authorities had 

‘Informacion que da el Padre Personio . . . acerca de la Institucion del 
Seminario en Valladolid,’ Sept. 1, 1589, Blackfan, “Annales,” p. 37: The 
Venetian Ambassador in Spain to the Doge and Senate, Oct. 14, 1589, Venetian 
Cal., 1581—1591, p. 471: Persons to Creswell, July 22, 1589, “C.R.S,”, xiv., 19. 

? Valladolid was created a bishopric only in 1595. 

3 Persons to Juan Ruiz de Velasco, Aug. 5, 1589, ““Simancas Arch,"’, Estado 85 
(166), f. 134: Don Alfonso de Mendoza to the King, Aug. 5, 1589: The Petition 
of the Confraternity, with the Abbot’s replies to each of their pleas, Aug. 5, 
1589, /eid. Blackfan, who is frequently inaccurate in his chronology, somewhat 


misplaces the incident, “Annales,” p. 39: Sacchini, at supra, p. 462: Aquaviva 
to Persons, Oct. 2, 1589, “Archives S.J.: Epist. Gen."’, Toledo 5, f. 85. 
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also to be met. Vigil, the Inquisitor, with a Catholic hatred 
of heresy, and calling to mind, perhaps, how just thirty years 
earlier, the Lutherans had disseminated their heterodoxy in 
that very town, and the numerous executions it had entailed 
to check them, raised the objection that students from Eng- 
land might secretly spread its heretical doctrines in Valladolid 
before they were discovered, and thence infect the whole of 
Spain. It was also urged by the civil magistrates that among 
such students might well be concealed spies, sent over by the 
English Government to learn what preparations were afoot 
against it, and to do other ill-service to the country. These 
objections, Persons was able to show, had little foundation. 
The students, though coming from an heretical country, 
would bring with them from England or from other semin- 
aries a testimony to their faith and character, given by priests 
and well-known Catholics of their acquaintance. On their 
arrival they would be submitted to examination by the Abbot 
of Valladolid and other ecclesiastics assigned by the King for 
that purpose. Living under strict discipline in a community 
presided over by a Spanish superior, and following publicly 
the course of studies, their conduct would be manifest to all. 
Indeed, apart from the accessibility of the town to the ports 
of Bilbao and San Sebastian and the advantages to be derived 
from the University, the residence at Valladolid of the Holy 
Office was a prevailing reason for establishing the seminary 
there rather than in the country ; for, thus, the students would 
be continually exposed to the vigilant scrutiny of the Inquisi- 
tors, and so enjoy a more public testimony to their character 
and conduct. Many Catholics from Germany, France, and 
other countries infected with heresy, resided in Spain with- 
out endangering the faith of the people, though they were 
not subjected to such safeguards as would be required in the 
case of the students. Far from being a hazard to Church and 
State, it would redound to the glory of Spain to assist these 
youths, that later, returning to England as priests, they might 
maintain there, at peril of death, that Catholic Faith which 
they all held in common. By this answer Persons dispelled 
the hesitation of the authorities and henceforward they 
favoured the new enterprise’ 

One difficulty still remained. There was already at Valla- 
dolid a small foundation of Irish youths studying for the 


' “Informacion que da el Padre Personio,"’ etc., ut supra. Blackfan,“‘Annales,’ 
pp- 37, 38- Sacchini, wt supra, p. 462. 
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priesthood, to whom free accommodation had been granted, 
and the townsfolk could hardly see why Persons should not 
take over this establishment .and form one large English- 
speaking seminary out of the two groups of students. But 
Persons, only ten years earlier, had himself witnessed the 
harm caused by ill feeling between the English and Welsh 
scholars in the English College at Rome; and rather than 
risk a repetition of this by a similar combination, which in 
itself would hardly have been fair to the Irish students, he 
held out for a separate establishment.’ He gained his point, 
and thus, some three or four weeks after his arrival, with the 
students who by this time numbered twelve, he began the 
seminary in the house he had hired, introducing regular ob- 
servance, a fixed horarium and a college dress.° 

To bring the work more before the public, he printed in 
Spanish a small pamphlet of some twenty-four pages, entitled 
‘*Informacion que da el Padre Personio . . . acerca de la In- 
stitucion del Seminario en Valladolid,’’ to which we have al- 
ready had occasion to refer in the Notes. In it he emphasizes 
the importance of seminaries, the erection of which the Coun- 
cil of Trent had especially recommended, and demonstrates 
his point by a summary history of Allen’s foundations and 
the magnificent results they had achieved. When almost the 
whole Church in England was lost, the Cardinal, by means 
of his priests first from Douay and then from Rome, had 
effected the greatest change in the country, and literally saved 
the Faith there from extinction ; Jesuits co-operating in the 
labours as far as their numbers allowed. Despite the objec- 
tions of Catholics against these foundations, the efforts of the 
English Government to destroy them, and the fierce persecu- 
tion it had waged against Seminarists and Jesuits, which had 
given many glorious martyrs to the Church, the work had 
continued to progress and that very year within the space 
of three months more than twenty priests had been sent to the 
mission from Rheims alone. After explaining the reasons 
which had necessitated the students coming to Spain and the 

= More, op. cit., p. 158. 

? Blackfan, “Annales,”’ p. 38: Sacchini, uf supra, p. 463: Persons to Creswell, 
Sept.14,1589,"“C.R.S.", xiv. 20, “I wrote to you by the last ordinary, since which 


we have nothing more than this that the Seminary niewly begun is now settled, 
albeit not without great adoe, as you shall understand by a certain Relation 


which I send to my L. Cardinal.” Dr. Stillington wrote to Dr. Barrett, Oct, 28, 
1590, “The habit is a black gown, such as you wear; for without a habit, no 
college in Spain can stand,” “Dom. Cal.”, Addenda, 1580—1625, p. 311: 


cf. Gen. to Persons, March 24, 1590, “Archiv. S.J."", Toledo 4. 
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need there was that more should follow, he again answers the 
objections that had been raised against the new seminary and 
concludes by earnestly appealing to all to give alms as their 
means allowed to a work which the King and his Council by 
their letter of July had favoured and recommended.’ 

In Valladolid itself such a tract was hardly necessary to 
give the new Institution publicity. Though the erection of 
seminaries had been enjoined by the Council of Trent in 1563, 
there were, yet, at this time, but two or three in the whole of 
Spain; and Persons’s work excited the curiosity due to 
novelty. Crowds flocked to inspect it; and, finding a college 
in full working order but three or four weeks after its founda- 
tion had been first discussed, were astonished at the rapidity 
with which he had achieved his purpose. A Spanish noble- 
man, Don Francisco de Fonseca, who had been to England 
in the suite of Philip II., and had very much at heart the 
cause of the English Catholics, was so struck with the work 
that he offered one of his country residences for a similar 
foundation. But Persons, who saw clearly that English sem- 
inaries in Spain, for the reasons already stated, could be 
situated only in towns and preferably in those that possessed 
a University, had, reluctantly, no doubt, to refuse the 
generous offer: instead, he made a counter proposal, which 
found ready acceptance, that the nobleman should contribute 
fifty crowns a year for the support of one student.’ To act 
for the time being as Rector, perhaps because of the Spanish 
Jesuit’s influence with Philip II., Persons had brought back 
with him from Madrid Father Caecilia; but after a month or 
two he was recalled to court by the King and his place taken 
by Father Pedro de Guzman, with Father Flack, an English 
Jesuit recently arrived from Loretto, as Minister. Persons, 
however, remained the driving and directing force, and in- 
structions were sent from Rome, that he should be consulted 
on all matters pertaining to the college.” Circumstances of 
the time demanded that the Rector should be a native of the 
country. Persons himself appears to have had no official posi- 
tion, unless, perhaps, after the Bull of 1592, as delegate of 


* The tract, dated Sept. 1, 1589, was reprinted by Persons at the end of his 
“Algunos Martyrios,” 1590. It supplies an effective answer to such as assert 
that Persons in erecting the Spanish seminaries was moved by ambition to rival 
Allen’s achievement in the older seminaries. Greater praise of Allen's work 
and that of his seminary priests could hardly be desired than is to be found 
in this little tract. 

? Blackfan, “Annales,” pp. 38, 39. 

3 Aquaviva to the Provincial of Castile, Nov- 27, 1589, “Archives S.J., Epist. 
Gen.”’, Castell, 6, f. 56. 
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Cardinal Allen ; for the post of Prefect of the English Mission 
of the Society had not yet been created. The situation of the 
Rector was, in consequence, a rather difficult and possibly 
somewhat anomalous one; and it was not always easy to find 
a suitable man for the post. Pedro de Guzman was replaced 
by Juan Lopez Mancana in July, 1590, who, in October, 1591, 
after a serious illness, was succeeded by Rodrigo de Cabredo. 
This latter was an excellent choice; and in December, 1593, 
Persons earnestly petitioned the General not to remove him 
from the government of the college. When, in 1595, he re- 
linquished the post to become Socius to the Provincial, it 
proved a serious loss to the seminary. The situation eventu- 
ally led to the creation of the post of ‘‘Prefect of the Mission,”’ 
and to rules being drawn up for his guidance. What stands 
out clear from the letters of the General is how much at heart 
Aquaviva had the cause of the seminaries, the great impor- 
tance he attached to them, and the unfailing support he gave 
to Persons. ‘‘He is prudent and practical,’’ he wrote to the 
Provincial on May 13, 1591, ‘‘it would be best to satisfy him 
about the government of the seminaries.”’ * 

Begun thus with so much good will and favour, the semin- 
ary made rapid progress. Early in 1590, thanks to the muni- 
ficence of Don Alfonso de Quinones, the residence, hitherto 
rented, was purchased, and a few months later a neighbouring 
house with the intervening garden. New buildings were be- 
gun in the same year, and were continued, as funds allowed, 
the church and sacristy being completed in 1591." The num- 
ber of students rose steadily, though limited in the first few 
months by the difficulty of finding room for them. There was 
accommodation for only thirty in July, 1590,° and after the 
President of Douay had sent two large contingents that year, 
Dr. Stillington wrote to him that they ‘‘would be put to 
stabling’’ if he sent any more.* With the progress, however, 
of the new buildings, this difficulty disappeared, and by 1592 
the students numbered seventy-five.’ The majority of these 

* “Archives S.J., Epist. Gen.”, Toledo 5, f. 187: cf. also /bid., f. 190. 

* Persons to Creswell, June 24, 1590, “C.R.S.”, xiv., p. 21. Blackfan, 
“Annales,” p. 43- 

3 Persons to Creswell, July 23, 1590, “C.R.S.", xiv., p, 21 

4 Stillington to Barrett, Oct. 28—Nov. 7, 1590, “Dom. Cal.”, Addenda, 
1580—1625, p. 311. 

5 Creswell to Clement VIII., Dec, 1, 1592, “Arch. Vat."’, Borgh, III. 124, 
g- 2: Record Office, Bliss, “Roman Transcripts.” Douay at this time numbered 
just over the hundred. Barrett to Creswell, July 17, 1590, cited by Meyer, 


“England and the Catholic Church under Elizabeth,” p. 117: “Informazione 
sopra li Collegii d’Inglesi,” ‘“Stonyhurst MSS., Anglia,” VI., p. 18. 
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were supplied by Douay and Rome, the former college having 
by the end of 1592 sent more than forty." Eu and, later, St. 
Omers provided others, whilst after 1591, many came direct 
from England, being moved thereto by the Proclamation of 
that year which first brought to their notice the institution of 
the new seminary ; an effect quite the contrary of that which 
Burghley intended by its publication.’ 

Already in 1591 the seminary was sufficiently well estab- 
lished for the authorities to think of obtaining Papal confirma- 
tion for it. In July, accordingly, Philip II. instructed the 
Duke of Sessa, his ambassador to the Holy See, to petition 
the Pope that he might grant to Valladolid the same privi- 
leges as had been conceded to Douay, and the English Col- 
lege in Rome.’ In the review of the financial state of the 
English seminaries drawn up in connection with this peti- 
tion, and inspired, I think, by Persons, it is interesting to see 
the key-position assigned to England in the progress of the 
Reformation,‘ and the importance, in consequence, attached 
to its conversion. Emphasis is laid on the necessity of sem- 
inaries for this purpose and their value demonstrated by the 
success already achieved by Allen’s foundations. For their 
support it is suggested that simple benefices in Spain, France 
and Italy be applied to the respective colleges, or fines levied 
by the Papal courts assigned to them. Hope is given of the 
erection of other English seminaries in the Spanish 
Dominions, particularly at Evora and Seville. Finally, re- 
quest is made that the Bull of Gregory XIII., in favour of 
Douay, which was to have force only for fifteen years, be 
renewed and made effective for so long as the persecution in 
England endures, and that the privileges enjoyed by the other 
English seminaries be conferred on Valladolid.” Apparently, 
some delay was experienced in obtaining the desired privi- 
leges, possibly owing to the death of Gregory XIV., followed 
soon after by that of Innocent [X.; but eventually they were 


* The second “Douay Diary” ends with Aug. 8, 15933 and there is no entry 
of any students being sent to Spain in that year. The third “Douay Diary” 
begins only in 1598; so information is lacking as to the numbers sent during 
the intervening five years. 

* Creswell to Clement VIII., Dec, 1, 1592, u¢ supra: “‘Relation of the King of 
Spaynes receiving in Valladolid,” etc., 1592, p. 12. 

3 Philip II. to Duke of Sessa, July 13, 1591, “Stonyhurst MSS. Anglia,” I., 

- 60. 

4 Cf. Belloc, “How the Reformation Happened,” p. 90. 

5 “Informazione sopra li Collegii d’Inglesi,” ‘“Stonyhurst MSS. Anglia,” 
VI., p, 18. 
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granted by Clement VIII. in his Bull of confirmation." By 
this, the Pope took the new seminary under the immediate 
protection of the Holy See, committed the government of it 
to the Society of Jesus, and assigned to Cardinal Allen a posi- 
tion somewhat similar to that held by the Cardinal Protector 
with regard to the English College in Rome.’ 

This rapid progress of the seminary appears all the more 
remarkable when it is remembered that, as regards material 
resources, it had started literally from zero. The English 
College, Rome, had been founded out of a pre-existent hos- 
pice, by Papal alms. The foundation of Douay had been a 
grand appeal to the Providence of God, though to begin 
with, it had—however inadequate for its needs—the pensions 
granted to some of its members by Philip II., Allen’s own 
small income, and the contributions sent from England. 
Valladolid had none of these. It too was a magnificent gesture 
of confidence in God and of reliance also on Spanish faith and 
generosity. It was not misplaced. The faith of the Spaniards 
rose superior to the deep and very reasonable hostility they 
felt towards England and the English; and Valladolid owed 
its origin to, and in its first years was maintained almost ex- 
clusively by, the munificence of the local nobility and the 
greater prelates. Don Alfonso de Quinones, besides supply- 
ing the greater part of the money for the purchase of the two 
residences, gave also a daily alms; Don Francisco de Rey- 
nosa, who was chiefly responsible for furnishing the college, 
made, in addition, a monthly allowance ; Francisco Sarmiento 
de Mendoza, bishop of Jaen and one of the most prominent 
ecclesiastics of the country, contributed six hundred crowns 
a year, whilst the canons of Placentia provided the college 
yearly with twenty loads of wheat. Fairy godfathers and god- 
mothers were also to be found in sixteenth century Spain, who 
adopted, as it were, particular students and paid their ex- 
penses till they had finished their course of studies. In these 
ways some ten thousand crowns were received by the semin- 


* “Cum nullum firmius praesidium,” Bullarium, Mainardi, Rome, V., 402. 
In the English College, Rome, is preserved a Brief of April 25, 1592, confirming 
the new seminary and granting privileges. I have not been able to see this and 
compare it with the Bull of November. Perhaps it lacked some of the neces- 
sary formalities or was not sufficiently ample. 

2 This, I take it, is what Persons desired when he wrote to Creswell, Dec. 9, 
1589: “And if ye point might be procured which I wrote to you before, to witt 
that the head government as well of this seminary as of others might be in our 
Cardinal, I think it would be good.” “C.R.S.”, xiv., p. 20. 
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ary when but one hundred had been granted by the King.’ 

The interest taken in the students, and the generosity of 
the Spaniards was indeed remarkable. English Catholics, 
perhaps, have not always sufficiently recognized, largely, it 
may be, owing to traditions of hostility to Spain current for 
three centuries and to-day still operative, how much they are 
indebted for the preservation of the faith in England to the 
munificence of the King, prelates, and nobles of Spain, 
in supporting Douay, Valladolid, and the other English 
seminaries. 


LEO HICKS. 
(To be continued.) 


‘ Blackfan, “Annales,” passim: Sacchini, ut supra, p. 463: Persons to Cres- 
well, Nov- 11, Dec, 9, 1589, July 22, Aug. 20, 1590, “C.R.S."’, xiv-, pp. 20—22. 
It was only at the end of 1590 that the college benefited by the grant of some 
1,600 crowns made by the liberality of the King, “‘Annales,’’ pp. 40, 41. It 
has sometimes been suggested that the money contributed to Valladolid might 
have been collected for Douay, without the need of erecting a new seminary. 
But such a suggestion betrays ignorance of the facts of history and little know- 
ledge of human nature. It is more than doubtful if the money could have 
been collected for Douay. The response in Spain, to the brief of Gregory XIII. 
in 1582, asking alms throughout Europe for that college, had been but slight. 
Nor had the Brief of Sixtus V. in 1586 any considerable effect. It needed 
something “on the spot’ to arouse generally an interest in and enthusiasm 
for the cause of the English Catholics; and it was noticeable that after 
the King with his suite had visited the new seminary, and the court had been 
removed from Madrid to Valladolid, the alms given to the new seminary in- 
creased considerably. Persons had acumen enough to perceive the need of 
some new Institution on the soil of Spain to arouse the generosity of the people. 
Not the least of the benefits of the college was the making more widely known in 
Spain the character of the English persecution and the needs of the afflicted 
Catholics. 














THE CATHOLIC ACTION SOCIETY 


IX years ago, in THE MONTH for May, 1925, there 
S appeared a stimulating article entitled “Catholic Theo- 

logical Colleges and Press Defence,”” which began by 
quoting the following words from an address of Mr. A. 
Hilliard Atteridge at the Catholic Conference of Higher 
Studies held in 1920: 


At the present day the people of England—Catholics 
as well as non-Catholics—do far more newspaper reading 
than book reading . . . the newspaper press supplies in 
our day most of the reading for the people—for the un- 
educated, half-educated and educated alike...  Reli- 
gious, philosophical, scientific, historical, social topics are 
all handled. 

For one man who has ever studied any scientific work 
on the evolution theory, there are a score who have got 
from newspaper reviews and articles the fixed belief that 
the evolution theory in its extreme rationalistic form re- 
presents the demonstrated and generally accepted result 
of half-a-century of scientific research. . . 


These words express a truth so obvious as to be almost a 
truism. Now, out of the millions of newspapers thus read 
every day all over the country, there cannot be many issues 
which do not bear directly or indirectly upon some aspect of 
Catholic truth or Catholic practice, either by advocating false 
doctrine or misrepresenting the true. The pronounced decay 
of institutional religion outside the Church has provided 
splendid “‘copy” for the journalist in the shape of rationalistic 
theories concerning Christ and His teaching, or new 
“naturalistic” codes of morality. Newspapers generally, and 
especially the provincial and local press, are only too ready 
to take advantage of the atmosphere of prejudice and sus- 
picion which still surrounds Catholicism in this country. A 
small minority in a non-Catholic land, we can hardly expect 
anything else. Editors of such papers must consider the 
prevailing temper of their readers. That, however, is no 
reason why we should not react to such treatment with all 
possible vigour, and keep a careful watch on the press so as 
to correct mistakes and refute falsehoods. 
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In pursuit of this policy, we have to note with distaste the 
direct attacks on the Church made by anti-Catholic lecturers 
who are detailed to speak against the Faith in places where 
Catholicism seems to be making some progress, or where some 
prominent person has recently been converted. These are 
the least formidable of our opponents, if only because of 
their ignorance: by exposing that ignorance they can be re- 
futed, if their manifest bigotry does not put them beyond 
the pale. But prejudice is not the monopoly of the ignorant, 
nor the weapon of the malicious alone. A woeful lack of 
understanding and knowledge of the Catholic Faith is often 
found amongst well-educated people. The writer once spent 
an interesting two hours in a railway carriage, dissipating 
the prejudices of two teachers, both with .excellent degrees, 
but both, to his astonishment, incredibly blind to the details 
of the Catholic Faith. They were quite honestly surprised 
to discover their mistakes. Such people start with the as- 
sumption, which their whole upbringing deepens and con- 
firms, that Catholicism is an outworn creed, as obsolete as 
the Ptolemaic astronomy, and they accept without question 
any absurdity that they hear attributed to us. We are already 
judged and condemned. It has been said that, “the Church 
has two kinds of enemies; the first persecutes her, the second 
turns away from her, and of the two, the second is the 
stronger.” Clearly—to use the old jingle—the best way to 
answer “No Popery!”, is to reply “Know Popery.” In so 
far as prejudice is based on ignorance it will dissolve with 
the diffusion of knowledge. But—and this brings us to our 
particular subject—the fountain-head of ignorance about 
Catholicism for most people is the newspaper and periodical 
press, and it is mainly in the press that it must be attacked. 
In the words of Mr. Belloc, “The machinery of attack upon 
the Catholic Church to-day is a machinery directed by secret 
organization and by organized falsehood. Our defence 
everywhere now chiefly consists, not in convincing by elo- 
quence or by reason our fellow-men, but in printing the 
truth, the mere historic facts, and disseminating that know- 
ledge as widely as possible.” 1 

Nearly twenty years ago Mr. James Britten called atten- 
tion in these pages to the need for organization, if Catholic 
Press Defence was to be really adequate, and during the in- 
tervening period the matter has been vigorously discussed in 

* **The Ferrer Case.” C.T.S. 1910. 
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the Catholic papers. Unorganized effort, of course, has never 
ceased, and many individual Catholic letter-writers have 
laboured valiantly in the press to vindicate the truth. Nor 
have some germs of organization been wanting. The West- 
minster Catholic Federation has for some time maintained 
what is termed a “vigilance committee,” to take cognizance of 
and repel attacks on the Faith, and there have been other, 
more or less widespread, associations with the same end in 
view. In Zhe Catholic Gazette for April, 1924, a strong 
appeal by Bishop John Vaughan, for the formation of a 
“Press Defence League,” seems to have had the effect of 
crystallizing, in one quarter at least, a project which had long 
remained vague. His Lordship wrote: 


There is no doubt but that many an earnest defender 
of the Church, priest no less than layman, would be enor- 
mously encouraged and gratified, when entering the lists 
against an aggressive assailant, so soon as he becomes 
aware that he may seek and find assistance by writing to 
the P.D.L. [the proposed Press Defence League]. One 
is often drawn into controversy with no public library 
near, which one can consult, and with no means of veri- 
fying the truth of the statements made, or the degree of 
accuracy in the stories told, and on such occasions it 
would be a real God-send to have a body of learned 
men who, with very little trouble could and would lend 
their valuable aid and supply the information needed. . . 


It was only natural, when this suggestion came to be fol- 
lowed out, that such help should be sought for in the various 
Theological Training Colleges. Such colleges, with exten- 
sive libraries, staffs of professors giving daily lectures in 
every branch of philosophy, theology and kindred subjects, 
and students occupied with just those problems which are so 
keenly debated to-day, have every qualification for this work. 
One might almost say that nowhere else could such a com- 
bination of resources be found. The thought to which the 
Bishop gave expression found an immediate echo in one such 
seminary, for the May number of 7he Catholic Gazette of 
the same year, 1924, contained a letter written from St. 
Beuno’s College, then the Jesuit theologate, describing the 
formation of a society for the organized dissemination, by 
means of leaflets, of explanations of Catholic doctrine. That, 
at least, was the primary aim of the “Catholic Action 
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Society,” which was composed of a certain number of pro- 
fessors and students, and which, like every healthy organism, 
has developed during its six years of fruitful existence. In 
1926 it was reconstituted after the migration of the 
theologate to Heythrop College, Oxon, and the present article 
aims at giving some account of its history and growth. 

The young society very soon divided its activities into two 
departments,—press controversy and the production of leaf- 
lets which should present positive Catholic teaching in a 
scholarly, yet attractive way. To these two sections a third 
was afterwards added under the name of the “Evidence De- 
partment,” which should be ready to answer queries from 
Catholics and non-Catholics, and especially to help the lec- 
tuters of the Catholic Evidence Guild. 

The press department is at present the most active and the 
most prominent. In five years something like 300 letters, 
in reply to attacks on the Church, have been sent to various 
newspapers and periodicals, an average of at least two out of 
every three being accepted and published. These letters had 
a wide range of subjects: Marriage law, Catholic education, 
Infallibility, Birth-control, Grace and Justification, The Real 
Presence, Confession, Tolerance, Catholicism, Civilization, 
and various aspects of Church History. Letters have ap- 
peared in nearly all the big London papers, as well as the 
provincial and local press. Experience has so far made it 
clear that non-Catholic editors, when approached reason- 
ably, are quite willing to print a concise and simple exposi- 
tion of the Catholic case. 

The end always kept in view is never to be content with 
merely scoring a point or turning the tables on one’s adver- 
sary, the great temptation in all controversy, but to make 
the attack an opportunity for presenting Catholic truth to 
those thousands of newspaper readers whom we could not 
otherwise reach. No letter is allowed to go out which con- 
fines itself to attack or which descends to personalities. It 
must fulfil the condition of presenting in a positive way some 
point of Catholic doctrine. A courteous letter has a good 
effect on readers. It wins sympathy and carries with it the 
conviction of earnestness. 

Of course, many Catholic laymen are quite capable of 
carrying on a controversy and of correcting errors in the 
press. There is also the advantage that local editors are 
always more willing to accept a letter from residents, more 
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or less well-known, since there is more likelihood that such 
letters will be of interest to other local readers. At the same 
time, there are a great many who do not possess the necessary 
qualifications, and experience has proved that if this depart- 
ment did nothing more than prevent such from rashly enter- 
ing into controversy, the work would still be of real value. 
As The Universe said recently: 


This is a work which requires knowledge, often of a 
specialist kind, and also tact and judgment, and, unless 
ordinary Catholic readers of a newspaper are very sure 
of their ground, they would do much better to ask the 
Catholic Action Society to take the matter up than to 
attempt to do so themselves.* 


In most cases which have come under our notice, when 
Catholics have attempted controversy imperfectly equipped, 
they have fallen an easy prey to the professional controver- 
sialist. Unless one has breadth of knowledge and experience 
one may easily say too much or introduce a weak point, thus 
giving one’s adversary an opportunity that he is sure to use 
to advantage. Then, again, experience is needed so as to 
detect the type of letter that is inserted only as a sort of bait 
to the unwary. There remains, of course, the wider question 
as to whether controversy is worth while. Does it ever result 
in conviction and retractation? This question has been 
settled for us that it 7s worth while, if only it be done well. 
For what is at stake is not the victory over, say, a Protestant 
lecturer. He is really hardly considered at all, and, in any 
case, is probably outside conviction. We have to think 
mainly of the others who have read the attack or misrepre- 
sentation: the Protestants who, if it is not answered, are apt 
to be confirmed in their prejudices, and the Catholics who un- 
questionably are immensely heartened by seeing their own 
case clearly presented and ably defended. 

The way in which the Society works is fairly simple. 
Catholics from all parts of the country send in press-cuttings 
of attacks on the Church, which they have come across in 
their daily or local newspaper. These are examined and, 
if an answer is considered necessary and at the same time 
advisable, the cutting is passed on at once to a member of the 
C.A.S., who prepares an answer, and when this has received 
its “nihil obstat” it is sent off to the newspaper which printed 


* February 6th, 1931. 
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the attack. By the same post, a printed card is forwarded to 
the sender of the cutting, asking him to watch the paper and 
send us cuttings of our own letter and to follow this up with 
any replies. These ‘“watch-dogs” of the press are, as a rule, 
very keen and efficient, and we seldom need to have recourse 
to our own press-cutting agency. Thc.- help is indeed essen- 
tial, for clearly we cannot afford to buy copies of every paper 
likely to misrepresent the Church, still less find time to read 
them. Some correspondents apparently imagine this to be 
the case when they trustfully refer us to a certain issue and 
page of some provincial paper! 

It would be hard to speak with sufficient appreciation of 
the help and encouragement of the College professors in the 
work of the C.A.S. With their wider and more detailed 
knowledge, they are often able to give just that word of 
advice which will prevent the writer of a letter from wasting 
valuable time. They can tell in a moment what books should 
be consulted and, when the literature on the subject is exten-, 
sive, this little hint may save hours of labour. Reviewing’ 
and correcting the work of others is not always a grateful 
task, but it is done ungrudgingly, and with a real efficiency. 

It is significant that there are two Protestant Societies 
already engaged in this work of “Press-Defence.” One of 
them is the Protestant Press Bureau, with its slogan—‘‘Over 
5,000 items in some 600 papers.” This body circulates a 
leaflet with the following instructions: ‘‘Whenever you see 
newspaper attacks on Protestantism [and, of course, anything 
Catholic is in the eyes of these professional polemists an 
attack on Protestantism] however plausible, however men- 
dacious, and from whatever source, send the papers without 
delay to the Secretary of the Protestant Press Bureau.” 
Another similar organization is the Protestant Alliance Press 
Association, which recently did us the honour of exposing 
“the secret R.C. propaganda” of the Catholic Action Society, 
in The Reformer. 

The Evidence Department, originally started to give help 
to the lecturers of the Catholic Evidence Guild, has now a 
much wider field for its efforts, and much good is done in a 
quiet, unobtrusive way. Inquiries are sent in from both 
priests and layfolk. The most recent are from an Indian 
student in Madura, a working man from Blackburn, a High 
Anglican clergyman, a prospective Anglican parson, a Pro- 
testant archeologist, and a maternity welfare worker. In 
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almost every case letters of gratitude have been received 
saying how useful the information has been to them. The 
C.A.S. is now looked to, and relied upon, by those who come 
across questionably anti-Catholic statements in books, news- 
papers, lectures, or even hear them in ordinary conversation, 
and are not sure how far these statements are to be trusted. 
In order to retain the value of the work already done and 
to make the answering of future queries both easy and 
prompt, carbon copies are taken of all replies and letters to 
the press. These are carefully filed and card-indexed so 
that they can be rapidly consulted, and definite as well as 
accurate information extracted at any time. An index, which 
is probably unique, has been made of the more important 
Catholic reviews and periodicals. This has proved to be of 
the greatest use. 

Quite early on, it was realized how readily the study of 
theology lent itself to the production of leaflets dealing with 
the controverted points of Catholic doctrine. The gradual 
increase in the number and the popularity of these leaflets 
shows, perhaps better than anything else, the steady progress 
of the C.A.S.. At the first meeting of the Society in Feb- 
ruary, 1924, eight likely subjects for leaflets were chosen and 
writers appointed. The Catholic Truth Society undertook 
the publication and sale of the leaflets as well as full financial 
responsibility. It has always been a pleasure to work with 
the C.T.S., and the help and encouragement received in those 
early days from Mr. Sheed, the then Secretary, has not been 
forgotten. By September of the same year five leaflets were 
in circulation and selling well. An issue of 20,000 of the 
first leaflet, “Authority,” was sold out a month after pub- 
lication. Each year new ones on different subjects were 
added. Thus in 1925 ten were added, in 1926 thirteen, in 
1927 five, and soon. With the newest production, ‘Nature 
and Supernature,” issued April, 1931, and that on the Mass, 
now in preparation, the series up to date consists of 44 
leaflets. They include such subjects as: The Divinity of 
Christ, Resurrection, Confession, Marriage, Divorce, The 
Real Presence (a best seller), Science and Religion, Miracles. 
Very few of them are of a polemical character. The sale 
returns for the various years show how highly they are 


valued. In 1924 the sales were 42,000 
” 1927 %” ” ? 164,000 
” 1930 ” ” ” 200,000 
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In the summer of 1928 acircular of 14,000 copies, calling 
attention to the existence of the leaflets, and their usefulness 
for distribution at missions, retreats, etc., was sent out far 
and wide with extremely good results. 

However, it must be owned that, singly and in their 
original quarto form, the leaflets did not meet with all the 
success they might have looked for. The reason seems to 
have been that they were not adapted for sale at Church- 
door Cases—the ordinary method of C.T.S. distribution. 
Even if they could have been stocked, few people would 
want to purchase 50 of the same sort, at sixpence, the lowest 
retail price. But lately the Society has resorted to the happy 
device of printing them pamphlet-size, grouping them ac- 
cording to subject and issuing them in sections of twelve, 
with a cover, at the usual twopence. Three such groups 
have already been published—‘‘On the Threshold of Chris- 
tianity,” “On the Threshold of Catholic Truth,” and “Ques- 
tions and Answers,”—whilst a fourth is in preparation. In 
this form they serve a double purpose; each set furnishes 
a connected series for the instruction of the reader, whereas 
those who want them for mass-distribution have thus the 
opportunity of choosing from the collection whatever best 
suits their particular purpose and sending their orders ac- 
cordingly. The first edition of “On the Threshold of Chris- 
tianity”’ was sold out within two months. The leaflets as now 
issued are printed with every typographical device that can 
make for clearness and emphasis, each four pages in size, and 
sell at a uniform price of 50 for sixpence or, as above ex- 
plained, in assorted groups at twopence. 

Those who have tried to explain in human language the 
deep mysteries of revelation will realize that their writing 
calls for great care. While clear, concise and orthodox, they 
must be as simple as possible in exposition. The man or 
woman or child in the street is impatient of technical terms 
and suspicious of abstractions. There is need of analogy 
and concrete illustrations, for which, however, there is little 
room: all that has to be said must be expressed within a 
compass of little over a thousand words, and we all know the 
proverb—Dum brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio. As each 
leaflet comes up for reprinting, it is as much improved as 
possible and, where necessary, remodelled and brought up to 


date. 
The use of these ‘messengers of the Faith” is now world- 
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wide. America is reprinting them, Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand and Japan have them in circulation. The Secretary 
of the Indian C.T.S. early in 1926 had them reprinted and 
sent all over India. Yet their vogue could obviously be 
greatly extended, even in this country. Being essentially in- 
tended for free distribution in bulk their purchase brings in 
no material profit. But who shall measure the reward of 
those who thus invest their means in order to “instruct many 
unto justice”? And they can be made a valuable adjunct to 
the pulpit. This was proved recently by a priest in a Mid- 
land parish, who preached a sermon on “The Authority of the 
Church,” using the leaflet “Authority” as an outline for his 
discourse. He told his congregation that, on leaving the 
church, they each would receive a free copy of this leaflet, 
and pointed out that C.T.S. pamphlets on the same subject 
would be on sale. Two hundred leaflets were distributed 
at a cost of two shillings, and eighty C.T.S. pamphlets were 
sold! A sermon thus illustrated and summarized might well 
count on producing permanent effects. A further example 
of the use to which leaflets are put comes from a well-known 
Lancashire priest: 


Just to encourage you a little in your efforts, I am 
writing to say that I am distributing 10,000 C.A.S. leaf- 
lets free in connection with my C.T.S. stand, which is 
outside on the high road. Every passer-by or buyer re- 
ceives one. This will be kept up. 


However, we have always felt that the most effective way. 
of ensuring that these leaflets should reach the people for 
whom they are primarily intended would be to have them 
given out by the Catholic Evidence Guild lecturers after 
their speeches, wherever the local bye-laws allow such distri- 
bution. Clear expositions of Catholic doctrine would thus 
reach many more than the actual audience, which itself would 
benefit by having a definite resumé of what had been said 
and a means of further investigation. Unfortunately, the 
lecturers cannot ordinarily afford to use this excellent way 
of giving permanence to their work, although spiritually 
long-sighted people have been known to invest a few pounds 
in this apostolic work. We believe also that the Motor Mis- 
sioners, who find the leaflets of the greatest value, are occa- 
sionally financed for this special purpose. 

This then is the result of a six years’ effort to meet the need 
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expressed in THE MONTH article of 1925. Whatever doubts 
and misgivings may have existed in the beginning have van- 
ished in the light of what has been achieved in that short 
space of time. Looking back through the files and records, 
one is amazed at the amount done, and still more at its 
general excellence. From the very start a high standard 
was set and steadily maintained. This sound tradition must 
be ascribed to the self-sacrificing efforts of the first members 
of the C.A.S., especially in that fruitful field of activity, 
Catholic Press Defence. Yet it must be admitted that, 
despite the useful work already done, we have not been able 
to do a fiftieth part of what is possible, although in the 
limited spare time at our disposal we cannot do more. If 
othér seminaries could see their way to taking up the work 
also, much more could be achieved. How much easier it 
would be if the seminaries in different parts of the country 
could undertake to deal with the papers in their several 
localities. In the words of a previous writer on Press 
Defence— 


There is, if that field were to be cultivated, more fruit 
to be gathered than all the seminaries in England could 
succeed in gathering; but could not ten seminaries do 
ten times the work of one? 


There is a further advantage in our ecclesiastical semin- 
aries devoting themselves to this literary Apostolate in that, 


whereas they are permanent organizations, yet they are always 
being re-vitalized by the energy of the young and enthu- 
siastic. It is much to be hoped, then, that the C.A.S. of 
Heythrop may before long be only one of many similar 
bodies united in the gigantic task of re-converting this 
country by getting the truth into print. 


HUBERT MCEVOY. 














CHRIST’S INTOLERANCE OF ERROR 


ATHOLICS are often told that they are unchristian 
C and uncharitable in claiming that their Church, and 

she alone, is the Church of Christ; that all her teach- 
ings, great and small, ancient and modern, must be accepted 
as the teachings of God; that among these truths to be 
thus accepted is the fact that the Church of Rome is the 
whole Church of Christ. When this is called an unchristian 
attitude, the only complete answer is to examine what was the 
attitude of Christ Himself in this matter; and to show that 
it is precisely Christ’s attitude that His Church has always 
taken and now takes. 

We gain a broad view of the essence of the problem by 
looking at the purpose of the Incarnation of God the Son. 
Error was widespread among the nations, and ignorance 
among the Jews. For those who were in this error and 
ignorance God had compassion. He tolerated it till He 
should send the Light to enlighten them, “having winked at 
the times of this ignorance.” When Christ came to be the 
Light of the World, He came with His divine compassion 
and tolerance for their past ignorance and error; He came 
to dispel these, so that now their victims might move freely 
in the light of truth. But when some refused His light and 
resisted His work of spreading the light, He had no com- 
passion for their resistance, but stern condemnation. Nor 
had He now any tolerance for error and ignorance among 
those whom He called; for His very work was to bear wit- 
ness to the truth.? 


You adore that which you know not. 

Jesus Christ came to gather together into one the children 
of God that were dispersed, that there might be one fold 
wherein the truth should make them free.* The Gospels 
show us His attitude to those who were outside that fold. 
There were first the great masses of simple folk who believed 
as they had been brought up and as their own seeking for 
truth led them. Then there were the teachers who professed 
to guide the people, and who kept them from listening to 


* Acts xvii. 30- 3 John xi. 52, x. 16, viii. 32. 
* John xviii. 37. 
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the teaching of Christ. We will consider these two classes 
separately. 

The simple believers of error He pitied. “Seeing the 
multitudes, He had compassion on them, because they were 
distressed, and lying like sheep that have no shepherd.” He 
had come to enlighten these, who sat in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. Their blindness was not their own fault. 
“If you were blind you would have no sin.” This is not to 
say that their blindness did not matter. It mattered so 
much that He came from Heaven to enlighten every man.° 
One of these blind folk was the Samaritan woman with whom 
He spoke at the well. She was a type we often meet; a 
woman living a bad life, yet keeping an interest in her reli- 
gion, and glad to do an act of kindness. Our Lord first 
appealed to the good that was in her by asking for a drink of 
water. Later, when she questioned Him on the difference 
between the Jewish religion and that of the Samaritans, He 
answered, “You adore that which you know not: we adore 
that which we know; for salvation is of the Jews.” This is 
the answer that till the end of time must be given by His 
Church to men whose will is good but who are outside the 
Church of God. The woman was blind and in the dark be- 
cause she had been brought up in a false religion. The light 
of God was in the Jewish Church, which He had made to 
prepare one people for His coming; and His first enlighten- 
ing of the Samaritan woman was to tell her where salvation 
was to be found.‘ 

In like manner did He treat the Sadducees. They were 
heretics from the Jewish Church, who said there is no resur- 
rection, and He treated them like ignorant men who are 
honestly in the dark. “Is not this the cause of your mistake, 
that you know neither the words of Scripture nor the 
power of God?” And He explained to them how the words, 
“TI am the God of Abraham,” imply and teach the immortality 
of the soul.5 

This was His attitude, and must always be His Church’s 
attitude, to the simple souls outside. You are in darkness, 
blindness, error, and therefore I pity you. Your blind- 
ness may not be your own fault, but it is bad for you; so 
bad for you that God the Son has come down from Heaven 
to bring you light and to guide your feet into the way of 


* Matt. ix. 36, 3 John ix. 41, i. 9. 5 Mark xii. 24—27. 
* Luke i. 79. 4 John iv. 
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truth and peace. Stay no longer in the darkness, but come 
and be taught. 


Take heed that the light which is in thee be not darkness. 
Christ’s tenderness for the victims of error was not tender- 
ness for error, but hatred; the truth’s hatred of falsehood, 
the light’s hatred of darkness. In contrast to the Samaritans 
who adored that which they knew not, His followers were 
to know. “You shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” 1 There was to be no more walking in 
darkness; the truth as a bright lamp shall enlighten them, 
leaving no part of darkness. He taught not merely funda- 
mentals and essentials, but in the light of these he laid bare 
and cleared up every smallest error against the truth. “Every 
word that proceeds from the mouth of God” shall be food 
for men’s souls: “all things whatsoever I have commanded” 
must be taught and observed in all nations till the world 
end.? And this fullness of truth they shall know as truth; 
not like children carried about by every wind of doctrine, 
always learning and never reaching knowledge; but know- 
ing it with the sure faith of little children who are being! 
taught by God.* To the little ones who came in straight- 
forwardness of soul, His teaching was plain; while the wise 
and prudent found His sayings hard and walked with Him 
no more.‘ Their human wisdom was a darkness to some; 
others found darkness in their human passions, envy, jealousy, 
love of power or of money. These resisted His teaching 
among the people, and we must see how He regarded them. 


Already Judged. 


“You make void the commandment of God, that you may 
keep your own tradition. You shut the Kingdom of Heaven 
against men; for you yourselves do not enter in, and those 
that are going in you suffer not to enter. Woe to you, hypo- 
crites.”"5 This sternness is very different from His gentle 
“you know not” to the Samaritan and the Sadducees. He 
seems to pronounce a deadly judgment on Scribes and Phari- 
sees, He who came not to judge but to save. A seeming 
contradiction ; but He Himself clears it up. His work is not 
to judge, not even those who, like Peter, fall after they have 


' John viii. 32. 2 Matt. iv. 4, xxviii. 20. 
3 Eph. iv. 14, II Tim. iii. 7, John vi. 45. 
4 Luke x. 21, John vi. 61—67. 5 Mark vii. 9, Matt. xxiii, 13. 
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been enlightened: “If any man hear my words, and keep 
them not, I do not judge him; for I came not to judge the 
world but to save the world.’’! But his very coming is a 
judgment, forcing men to declare themselves for Him or 
against Him. “For judgment I am come into this world, 
that they who see not may see: and they who see may become 
blind. He that believeth in Me is not judged. But he that 
doth not believe is already judged, because he believed not 
in the name of the only-begotten Son of God. And this 
is the judgment: because the light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than the light; for their 
works were evil.” * They judge themselves unworthy of the 
light. Yet even these He seeks to save. He saves men by 
showing them first the truth; and therefore He tells these 
men the truth about what they are doing. 

They are resisting the Holy Spirit in His work of sancti- 
fying men; and also blaspheming Him. For they who fight 
against the truth must necessarily say that it is falsehood: 
“Thou givest testimony of thyself: thy testimony is not true.” 
And they who fight against the work of God must neces- 
sarily say that it is the work of the devil: “Thou hast a devil. 
By Beelzebub the prince of devils he casteth out devils.” 
Therefore He tells them that this sin of theirs is apart from 
all other sins. All other sins He has come to take away, by 
giving to men the grace and truth which He brings from 
God. But His enemies reject both, denying the truth, and 
saying that the author of grace is the devil. Where then 
shall they find another grace and another truth wherewith 
to win forgiveness? Neither in this world nor in the next.‘ 

This language and thought of Christ’s, and no other lan- 
guage and thought, must the Church of God in all ages 
necessarily hold to those who resist His work. St. Stephen 
said to the Jewish leaders, “You always resist the Holy 
Ghost.”” And St. Paul to the magician Elymas, “Enemy of 
all justice, thou ceasest not to pervert the right ways of the 
Lord.” § , 

We must next observe in His treatment of those who ac- 
cept Him as a teacher, what latitude and liberty He gives 
them to pick and choose among His teachings. 


‘John xii. 47, * John ix. 39, iii. 18, 19. 
3 Acts xiii. 46, 

* Mark iii. 29, John viii. 13, 48, Luke xi. 15, Matt. xii, 32. 

5 Acts vii. 51, xiii. 10. 
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Not one jot nor tittle. 

What of those who deny His teaching on one point only? 
If they are only, like the disciples walking to Emmaus, 
foolish and slow of heart to believe, He instructs them 
patiently and lovingly. But if they find even one saying of 
His too hard for them, if the fact of His teaching it is not 
enough to satisfy them of its truth, they must walk no more 
with Him. He came not to give the peace of compromise, 
but the sword of truth. And whoever rejects His teaching 
on the smallest point, rejects Him as the source of all truth. 
In this way, he that is unfaithful in the least is unfaithful 
also in that which is greatest. Not one jot nor tittle of His 
law shall pass away. For the light is not come to com- 
promise with darkness, but to banish it. What St. James 
said of the moral law is true also of the law of believing: 
whosoever shall keep the whole law, but offend in one point, 
is become guilty of the whole law.‘ For He who said My 
blood shall be shed for many for the remission of sins, said 
also This is My blood. And He who said I will build My 
church, said also To thee I will give the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven.’ To believe one, or a thousand, of His teachings 
is a small thing of the law; and this indeed you ought to 
have done, but not to leave undone the weightier thing which 
is faith,—to know that He is come a teacher from God, and 
that as the Father hath taught Him, these things He speak- 
eth; and all His words are the words of God.* To select 
which of His teachings you will believe is to reject Him as 
a teacher and to deny His Godhead; for you make yourself, 
and not Him, the judge of truth. 

When we put side by side Christ’s tolerance of men and 
His intolerance of error, we see Him as the Divine Physician 
of souls. In sick souls He finds darkness, error, sin; and He 
tolerates these evils till the soul can be freed from them 
and made healthy. But He tolerates them as evils; sin as: 
sin, not as lawful; error as false, not as a possible form of 
truth; darkness as darkness, not as another light. He will 
tolerate no teaching that puts forward these evils as goods. 
They are simply diseases, and His patience with them is 
for the sake of the sick soul, not for the sake of the disease. 


* Luke xxiv- 32. ? Matt. x. 34. 
3 Luke xvi. 10, Matt. v. 18, Luke i. 79. 
4 James ii. 10, 11, S$ Matt. xxvi. 28, xvi. 18, 19. 
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The Day of Thy Visitation, 

When Christ shall come to judge, His coming will be like 
the lightning, blazing a sudden challenge to all men. But 
when He came to save, He came like the light of day slowly 
dawning. A tender shepherd seeking the lost sheep; ap- 
proaching gently, that the sheep might recognize him and 
trust him, and then accept his treatment, He lived at first 
unknown among His people; sent the Baptist to tell them He 
was there; and then showed Himself by little and little, first 
to chosen souls and gradually to all the people. And in each 
soul He would have the truth grow gradually, first the blade, 
then the ear, afterwards the full corn in the ear. Devils, 
or the sick whom He cured, must not blaze abroad who He 
was to people not yet ready to receive Him. -Nor should His 
pearls be cast before the ignorant. But He spoke to them the 
word according as they were able to hear; in parables from 
which each could learn as much truth as he was yet capable 
of.1 Evidently the all-important thing was that they should 
receive Him and His teaching. Some asked, What shall we 
do that we may work the works of God?, and He answered, 
This is the work of God, that you believe in Him whom He 
hath sent. If you do not believe that I am He, you will die 
in your sin. While you have the light, trust the light, that 
you may be children of the light.* 

Their day of visitation was come, and they must make up 
their minds whether or no they would be guided into the way 
of peace. No man can know, but he to whom it pleases the 
Son to reveal; no man can come, unless the Father draw 
him by His grace; but also, no man wild come to the way of 
peace except men of good will.’ 

Thus the day of visitation was the winnowing time, when 
the chaff was separated from the wheat; the time of the 
fall and the rise of many: for they must rise to be taught by 
Christ, or else fall to reject Him.* 

We must observe that the day of visitation is for each a 
very definite time, not the same for all men or all nations. 
The Jews had been waiting for theirs since Abraham's time. 
In the thirty years of Our Lord’s private life, it had not come 
to them yet. Not till He taught on their coasts and in their 

§ Mark iv- 28, i. 34, 44, Matt. vii. 6, Mark iv. 33. 

* John vi. 28, viii. 24, xii. 36. 


3 Luke i. 79, x. 22, John vi. 44, Luke ii. 14, 
4 Matt. iii. 12, Luke ii. 34. 
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cities were they faced with the dread choice. “If 1 had not 
come and spoken to them, they would have no sin. Now 
have they no excuse for their sin. You know how to discern 
the face of the sky: and can you not read the signs of the 
times? Thou hast not known the time of thy visitation. If 
thou hadst known, and that in this thy day, the things that 
are to thy peace! But now they are hidden from thine 
eyes.” 1 To the Samaritans and the Gentiles the call did 
not come till after Pentecost. Thus to each nation and to each 
soul the call will come at God’s appointed time: either when 
the Gospel reaches their doors, or when a special inward 
grace enlightens them as it enlightened Paul and the cen- 
turion Cornelius. And when to each the day of visitation 
comes, then do the errors and ignorances, at which God till 
now had winked, suddenly become the errors and ignorances 
which God calls us to quit now. How shall we escape if we 
neglect so great a salvation?? 


Whosoever shall not receive you. 


To some these seem two very different things,—that Christ 
should say, Unless you believe that I am He, you shall perish 
in your sin,’ and that His Church should use a like language 
about herself. But it is Christ Himself that likened the 
one to the other. He did build His Church; He did send it 
to all nations; He did say to it, He that despiseth you des- 
piseth Me, and he that despiseth Me despiseth Him that 
sent Me.‘ The fact is that those who are in doubt expect 
their doubt to be shared by Christ and by His Church: a 
thing impossible. There arise false Christs, but they do not 
shake Christ’s knowledge that He is Christ and God. There 
arise other bodies saying I also am the Catholic Church, but 
they do not shake His Church’s knowledge of her own 
identity. Some men’s souls were, and are, in suspense as to 
who Christ is; but He could not share that suspense. There 
are many now who in effect say to Him, You make it difficult 
for us by claiming to be God ; admit that at least it isan open 
question, that “educated” opinion as a whole denies it, and 
we will welcome you for our teacher. In like manner His 
Church would be welcomed in any other capacity except as 
His Church, by those who are seeking a satisfactory theory 


‘John xv. 22, Matt. xvi. 3, Luke xix. 42—44. * Heb. ii. 3. 
3 John viii. 24. 4 Matt. xvi. 18, Acts i. 8, Luke x. 16, 
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of God’s Church. By claiming that she is His Church, she 
makes it hard for everyone else to find common ground with 
her. 

But read the New Testament with that point in mind, and 
you will see that in Our Lord’s time and in the time of the 
apostles, there was no doubt nor question about who were 
His company and who left it or opposed it. St. John could 
set it up as a test of who was for or against the truth; just as 
communion with the Pope is the test in allages. “They went 
out from us, but they were not of us. For if they had been 
of us, they would no doubt have remained with us. We are 
of God. He that knoweth God heareth us. He that is not 
of God heareth us not. By this we know the spirit of truth and 
the spirit of error’ —by the simple test of abiding in, and 
hearkening to, us whom Christ sent. The crucial point is 
this: that the Church of Christ could never for a moment 
cease to know herself as ‘“‘us whom Christ has sent.” St. Paul 
saw that at Ephesus men within the Church would arise 
speaking perverse things, and drawing away disciples after 
them.? If you could imagine that happening universally, 
so that every member of the Church had gone after one or 
other of the new teachers, you would say at once that the 
Church Christ sent has ceased to exist. Each of these new 
bodies will claim to be it, but the fact is plain that each of 
them went out of it exactly as did those men of Ephesus: the 
Church remained, knowing itself to be God’s Church, exactly 
as before they went out. In the Church of Rome, whatever 
other unlikenesses to the Church of the New Testament you 
may think you see, at least admit that she is like to it in this 
one point—her unwavering and certain assurance that she is 
the actual Church that Christ sent. 


Suffer Both to Grow. 

There are some who reach this position in their thinking. 
It is clear in principle that there can be only one Church of 
Christ. And the Church of Rome is the only one that has a 
real semblance of being one fold, one flock, with one faith 
and one shepherd. And our church is certainly not part of 
the Church of Rome. If therefore the Church of Rome is, 
as she claims, the one Church of Christ, then our church is 
not the Church of Christ, nor part of it; but a rival body, 
teaching in competition with, or in opposition to, the Church 





‘I John ii. 19, iv. 6. * Acts xx. 30. 
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of Christ. That is to say, our church is doing the devil’s 
work. Its existence as a separate body is not God’s doing ; 
it must therefore be the devil’s doing. In the abstract, and 
thinking of some ancient Arian or Donatist church, I could 
accept that without difficulty. But after my experience of 
my own church, the spiritual light and help I have found 
there, the work for God that I have seen wrought there, it 
is impossible to believe that God is not working there. If 
the devil chooses this way to destroy souls, his efforts result 
in bringing them nearer to God. How then am I to believe 
that we are not part of God’s Church? 

Christ, of course, solved this problem in the parable of the 
cockle. The wheat is from God, and grows into His harvest 
wherever it grows. Whatever of Catholic teaching and prac- 
tice your church retains, that is God’s teaching, and helps 
souls to holiness. The more Catholic teaching you keep, the 
more fruit will it bear. But the cockle is oversown on the 
wheat by the devil, and grows with the wheat. Your ignor- 
ance of Christ’s one Church, your denials or changes of her 
doctrines, your dropping and resuming of her beliefs and her 
sacraments at your own will, your changing theories and 
formule substituted for her creeds, all these are the 
devil’s cockle. In the working of your church, these weeds 
grow, thrive, spread, side by side with the sanctifying wheat 
of God. And for the sake of souls, God suffers both to grow. 
Visibly both grow. The harvest of earnest piety in the 
“Anglo-Catholic” parishes grows from the portion of divine 
wheat they have retained. The devil’s weeds grow around 
them, overshadowing them, undermining them, raising in 
combative minds an everchanging crop of explanations that 
void the meaning out of prayers and creeds. Those whose 
interest is in holiness and the saving of souls cannot escape 
these weeds; they have to repeat to themselves the latest 
theory explaining how Cranmer’s fold is Christ’s fold and 
Peter’s fold is not. And God suffers both wheat and cockle 
to grow, for the sake of souls in good faith; servants that 
know not their Lord’s will, and do a thing worthy of stripes. 
They shall be beaten with few stripes, before they enter His 
Kingdom.! 

Because you see the wheat growing in this field, you cannot 
conclude that God willed precisely this mixture of wheat and 


4 Luke xii. 48. 
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cockle, but only that He suffers the enemy’s cockle to grow 
till the harvest. Meantime, it is not the work of God’s 
Church to unsettle good faith, but to proclaim His truth 
publicly, as He did, where all may hear it who will. 

Christ, who called Himself the Light of the world, said 
to His Church also, You are the light of the world. By 
this light men find Him in all ages. What is this light? 
What do men see when they look to it? They see a Church 
teaching fearlessly the truth of God, whole and pure, as He 
taught it. A Church laying bare as He laid bare the borders 
between right and wrong, whenever men mistake sin for holi- 
ness, or innocent things for sin. A Church ablaze with saints 
of all centuries ;? not making men holy, for holiness is of the 
free will; but enabling them to become holy, by offering 
them all the helps to holiness that Christ offered to His 
apostles. Nothing less than this could be God’s light in 
the world. Individual souls grow but slowly to be able to 
see the whole truth. To make it possible for them to do this 
at all, the whole unblemished truth must be held up stead- 
fastly and always before the face of the world. This un- 
blemished truth is God’s message. And, necessarily, part of 
the message is the fact that the ambassador who bears it, 
the Church that proclaims it, is God’s ambassador, God's 


Church. 
J. B MCLAUGHLIN, O.S.B. 


* Matt. v. 14. ? Apoc. xix. 8. 








ANGLICANS AND ORTHODOX 


‘i seems to be an impression in the minds of 
those who are working for some sort of union 
between the Church of England and the various 
Orthodox Churches that their endeavours are viewed with 
hostility by the Church of Rome, because, presumably their 
success would in some way affect her interests, lower her 
prestige and obscure her claims. Thus in the Report! made 
to his Synod by Meletios, the Patriarch of Alexandria, on 
his relations with the Lambeth Conference of 1930, he fre- 
quently mentions “the hostility” and “ill will” displayed by 
Roman Catholics towards “our union with the Anglicans,” 
whilst on the other side the Bishop of Gloucester,? in a reply 
to Protestant objections to the project, writes: “I cannot but 
notice, and many signs support it, how much the Church of 
Rome, on its controversial side, seems perturbed by the pros- 
pects of this closer union.” In neither case do these worthy 
men think fit to support by tangible evidence their charges 
against the Church. It would seem that their impressions are 
created by the abhorrence of the Papacy which they them- 
selves, following the tradition of Photius and of Luther, have 
always entertained, and which they imagine must be recipro- 
cated by its object. Catholics, who consider the matter at 
all, are happily unaware of such uncharitable impulses. The 
one absorbing desire of the Church of Christ, founded to be 
the spiritual home of all the races of mankind, is to bring 
the whole world, especially the dissident Christian 
“Churches,” into the Fold, and, just as she rejoices at the 
removal of obstacles to that consummation, so naturally she 
grieves at the creation of fresh ones. On the one hand, 
knowing that dissension among those professing the Christian 
Faith forms the chief extrinsic hindrance to the conversion 
of unbelievers, she welcomes the growing appreciation 
amongst those outside her pale, of the necessity of that unity 
in Christendom which has been so blindly rejected by schism 
and heresy. This change of mind is surely the work of the 
Holy Spirit, in that, whereas men formerly made a boast of 
their spiritual independence, they now see the scandal of 


* See The Christian East, Winter, pp. 187, 191. 
* Quoted in The Times, May 18, 1931. 
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division and feel the need of fellowship. On the other hand, 
Catholics are convinced that the only possible basis of per- 
manent religious unity is the common and assured possession 
of revealed Truth, and that the only vehicle, by which, in 
God’s Providence, that revelation can be made a common 
possession, is the Living Voice of Infallible Authority. 
Hence, if the unity sought after by ecclesiastical bodies now 
at variance is ever to be approached, that can only be by their 
getting a fuller and firmer grasp of the Truth made known 
by Christ, nor can their efforts attain final and lasting suc- 
cess until they recognize and accept what we know to be its 
essential condition,—the guidance and guarantee of God’s 
Oracle, the Catholic Church. This, of course, our dissident 
brethren cannot now bring themselves to see, but there is 
hope that, from the failure of repeated and ‘earnest efforts at 
union on any other basis, heretics and schismatics alike may 
at last recognize that the cause of their failure is not the un- 
reachable nature of their object but merely their mistaken 
methods, and thus by a process of elimination may be led 
to realize where the only principle of religious unity abides. 
Knowing, therefore, that the projected union between Angli- 
can and Orthodox is inevitably foredoomed to failure, and 
may very possibly result in enlightenment, Catholics do not 
regard that attempt with any sentiment of enmity but rather 
with sympathetic interest, as likely in the long run to serve 
the cause of truth. Considering the fight that Christianity 
has in these days to wage against the forerunners of Anti- 
christ, organized in the ruling powers of Russia or scattered 
amongst every nation in the guise of “free-thinkers’’ and 
“free-lovers,” any endeavour to regain the lost unity of 
Christendom is surely to be encouraged. 

Before discussing the recent developments of this pro- 
longed search for means of uniting the Church of England 
with the Orthodox, it may help us to a better understanding 
to summarize very briefly its earlier history. The difficulty 
of framing a clear synopsis arises, not so-much from the 
chaotic and indeterminate character of the Anglican creed, 
for the Church of England, as long as it remains established, 
can be regarded as one thing, capable at least of corporate 
action, but because the term “Orthodox” is the common de- 
nomination of some score of independent national or racial 
Churches (if we include the Copts, Armenians, etc.), whose 
boast is their autocephalicity, which are often at variance 
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amongst themselves because identified with their several 
States, and which own no means of common voice or action, 
save it be a shadowy Pan-Orthodox Synod which has never 
yet assembled. The Patriarchate of Constantinople used to 
have spiritual jurisdiction over all the Orthodox, but the Rus- 
sian Church became completely independent in 1721 and 
most of the others at later dates. One has to search amongst 
the theological writings of various prominent Orthodox 
clerics for the doctrines to which they all adhere. They 
have, of course, the early Creeds, and accept the Canons of 
the first seven General Councils, but they have no means of 
determining, any more than have the Anglicans, the true 
meaning of necessarily ambiguous formule. Accordingly 
if, as the Patriarch Meletios demands, union can take place 
only between the whole Anglican Church and the whole 
Orthodox, a considerable amount of internal unification will 
be necessary before these conglomerations can meet as one. 
However, ever since the protestantizing Cyril Lukaris, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, sent in 1628 the “Codex Alex- 
andrinus” as a present to Charles I., there have been friendly 
overtures between members of the two bodies which find 
a common ground of sympathy in their whole-hearted re- 
jection of the Pope’s supremacy. At first, the Orthodox 
spokesmen in the various Pourparlers took the stand which 
the Catholic Church has always taken: union is possible only 
by entering the Fold. The Non-Jurors under Anne, some of 
whom wanted, curiously enough, to combine with the East, 
were answered in this sense. The High Anglican, Palmer, 
travelling in Russia about the middle of last century, found he 
could not receive the sacraments unless he joined the Russian 
Church. Still, Anglicans met Orthodox at Conferences in 
the seventies and to that extent received recognition as a 
“Church.” Then, with the growth of “Anglo-Catholicism” 
the desire for fuller recognition grew stronger in that side 
of the Establishment. The war, with its attendant disor- 
ganization of Orthodoxy, delayed matters fora time. The 
Russian Church as an organization has ceased to exist under 
the Soviets; there are, or were, instead, half a dozen nonde- 
script bodies,! allowed to exist under various degrading con- 
ditions by those tyrants. The Baltic republics have each 
their own autocephalic Church. With the break-up of the 


* See “The Decay of Russian Orthodoxy,’ Tur Montn, January, 1924. 
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Turkish Empire, other racial Churches have been formed. 
On the other hand, political reasons have now made it de- 
sirable for the Orthodox to have the support of what they, 
wrongly, regard as the Church of the far-flung and powerful 
British Commonwealth, and we find a much greater readiness 
amongst them to consider projects of union, to acknowledge 
the validity of Anglican Orders and te share in liturgical 
services. Under stress of modern conditicns the old in- 
transigence of Orthodoxy has broken down. The Orthodox 
Delegation, however, to the Lambeth Conference in 1920 
reported that “in the English Church men differing from 
each other in faith, not in things indifferent and non-essential, 
constitute one undivided whole,” and that ‘after our stay in 
England we were the more persuaded that excessive toler- 
ance and latitude, and complacency towards heterodox reli- 
gious views, and intercommunion without previous under- 
standing and agreement regarding dogma and teaching, is 
not the way which leads to a sure and safe union of the 
Christian Churches.”’ And in the course of this long and 
elaborate report the Orthodox show themselves averse to 
compromise and rather insist upon the acceptance by the 
Anglicans of their teaching, whilst still professing doubt 
about the validity of Orders in the English Church, and even 
its real right to that name—‘We found it necessary to make 
clear that our Church . . . does not accept those who do 
not belong to it, as forming a part of the Church in the true 
and proper sense of the word.”’! The upshot of this Dele- 
gation to Lambeth was, it appears, the formation of two 
Standing Committees, Anglican and Orthodox, to consider 
the means of reconciling differences in faith and the terms 
of intercommunion. 

During the decade intervening between the sixth and 
seventh Lambeth Conferences, both sides have been fairly 
active, and the cause of unity much discussed without very 
definite progress resulting. The Patriarch of Constantinople, 
when here in 1922, intimated that he intended to summon an 
Eighth GEcumenical Council—the last having been the second 
Council of Nicza in 787!—which he would like the Angli- 
cans to attend. Thereupon the English Church Union, in 
May, 1922, published, for the enlightenment of the Patriarch 
and his Synod, their famous “Declaration of Faith,” signed, 


* “Report of the Delegation of the Patriarchate” in “‘Documents on Christian 
Unity: 1920—24."" Oxford University Press, 1924. 
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in the event, by one retired Bishop and 3,700 odd clergy, and 
immediately reprobated by the Church Association as 
“seriously misleading.” It certainly was so, considered as an 
exposition of the traditional Faith of the Elizabethan Church, 
for it rejected practically all Protestant doctrine, as “‘indi- 
vidual departures” from its Catholic contents. Subsequently 
in 1924 this disingenuous document was presented by some 
“Anglo-Catholic” pilgrims to the Orthodox Patriarch of 
Alexandria as “the official teaching of the Anglican Church,” 
albeit qualified by the conscientious admission—‘‘it is true 
that amongst us there are other voices.”” Seeing that those 
“other voices” might be held to include practically the whole 
hierarchy and the vast bulk of the Anglican laity, the Bishop 
of Durham had good reason to ask, apropos of this démarche, 
“Can we rightly approach the Protestant Churches with one 
standard of doctrine and the Eastern Churches with 
another?” 1 We cannot, alas! but we do. 

The “Eighth General Council” has so far hung fire, but 
there was a “World Conference on Faith and Order” in 1927 
at Lausanne, which no less than ten Orthodox Delegations 
attended, and the net result of which fell, as was inevitable, 
very far short of its object: the reunion of Christendom. Here 
the Easterns met, not only a few “Catholic-minded” Angli- 
cans but numbers of out-and-out Protestants, and it is to their 
credit that this intimate contact with heresy shocked and re- 
pelled them. Canon J. A. Douglas, the most prominent 
Anglican worker for union with the East, was on that occa~ 
sion, according to The Church Times report (August 19, 
1927), “invaluable in dissuading the Orthodox from leaving 
the Conference altogether.” They remained, indeed, but 
signed none of the seven Reports, except the second, “The 
Church’s Message to the World”; on the contrary, they issued 
a statement of their own? declaring bluntly that they could 
not compromise in matters of faith, and that “for us, two 
different meanings cannot be covered by, and two different 
concepts cannot be deducted from, the same words of a 
generally agreed statement.” “It is evident,” they go on to 
say, “that agreement . . . can be reached only by vague 
phrases or by a compromise of antithetical opinions.” And 
after giving instances of what another Delegate, a German 


* “In Defence of the English Church,” p. 75. 
2 “Documents on Christian Unity,"’ Second Series, pp. 25 sqq. 
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Evangelical, called “the construction of artificial formule,” 
they conclude: 


This being so we cannot entertain the idea of a reunion 
which is confined to a few common points of verbal state- 
ment; for, according to the Orthodox Church, where the 
totality of the faith is absent there can be no communio 
im sacris. 


Hence it is not surprising that the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the Lausanne Conference, which met to consider 
progress at Majola in 1929, whilst noting various religious 
amalgamations amongst the sects, in Canada, Scotland, Eng- 
land and elsewhere, and generally approving the project of 
union between Anglicanism and Dissent in South India, had 
nothing to report regarding the Orthodox. Intercourse with 
undiluted Protestantism has evidently scared these latter, 
whose ancient boast it was to have preserved unimpaired the 
faith of the undivided Church of the first eight centuries. 
But the advantages of association with Anglicanism ,have 
proved too enticing to be lightly foregone, and the Easterns 
later on responded cordially to the invitation sent them to 
discuss once more, with the assembled Anglican prelates at 
the 1930 Lambeth Conference, terms of inter-communion. 
At Lausanne, the Metropolitan of Athens had claimed that 
the Orthodox Church alone possessed infallibility, and till 
very recently it held the same doctrine regarding the unity, 
unicity and visibility of the Church of Christ as we Catholics 
do. Early in the century the Holy Russian Synod, answer- 
ing the Patriarch of Constantinople who wanted, amongst 
other things, to renew intercourse with Anglicanism, pro- 
claimed “the truth of our Church and her office as the one 
and only heir of Christ and the only Ark of Salvation left to 
men by God’s grace,” 1 and curiously enough, no member of 
the Orthodox Church shows itself more sensible of the essen- 
tial Protestantism of the Establishment than does “‘the Holy 
Eastern Orthodox Catholic and Apostolic ‘Church in North 
America,” an English-speaking branch which originally en- 
tered the continent through Alaska and is therefore Russian, 
and which, together with other immigrants from the Old 
World—Syrians, Bulgarians, Roumanians, etc.—claims for 

t For this and other declarations of the belief of the Orthodox in their being 
the only true Church, see Fortescue’s “The Orthodox Eastern Church," pp. 347, 
365 sqq- 
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Orthodoxy over three million adherents.1_ This Church, which 
since the disruption of Russian Orthodoxy has become prac- 
tically independent, published in Zhe Orthodox Catholic 
Review for June, 1927, a lengthy Resolution “regarding the 
relations between the Orthodox Catholic Church and the 
Anglican Communion,” which had been composed by Arch- 
bishop Aftimios of Brooklyn in view of the Pan-Orthodox 
Synod which the Patriarch of Constantinople was expected 
to summon at Mount Athos in 1926. This Assembly has 
apparently been indefinitely postponed and, therefore, the 
Archbishop took the occasion of the Lausanne Conference 
to publish his Resolution as a guide to the Orthodox dele- 
gates there. A dozen “whereas” clauses set forth the grounds 
of the Resolution, the last of which declares that, since the 
Orthodox dogmatic standard is unchangeable, “‘it is therefore 
necessary . . . that the Churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion officially pronounce, declare and most indubitably 
establish, on certain essential matters, dogmatic agreement 
and identity of required teaching with the norm of the 
Orthodox Catholic Church.” Accordingly it is resolved that 
the Anglicans be urged “to adopt and present to the Churches 
of the Holy Eastern Orthodox Catholic Communion, an offi- 
cial, authoritative, and absolutely binding, statement of the 
dogmatic position and required teaching of the Anglican 
Churches.” And, to clinch the matter, “for the Church of 
England this dogmatic statement and definition of its faith 
must proceed jointly from the Convocation of York and 
Canterbury, and be ratified, authorized and promulgated by 
the Parliament of England and proclaimed by His Majesty 
the royal Sovereign of England, who by law is the Supreme 
Head of the Church of England.” This is deemed neces- 
sary—‘‘inasmuch as the Royal Supremacy, originally enacted 
in the reign of Henry VIII., is the sole source of eccle- 
siastical authority and jurisdiction.” Had the Most Reverend 
Aftimios a prophetic view of the subsequent Prayer Book 
controversy and its Parliamentary solution, in exacting these 
safeguards? Anyhow, if he thinks that these terms of com- 
munion—and he sets down all the Orthodox dogmas which 
Anglicans must accept—could have the remotest chance of 
being accepted even by “Anglo-Catholics” he must be 
the prince of optimists. He cannot surely have heard of the 


* There are, of course, numerous Uniate Eastern communities in the US. 
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“Modern Churchmen,” of the “Church Association,” and of 
that mysterious “Archbishops’ Committee’ which has been 
engaged now for eight years in trying to determine what pre- 
cisely is Anglican doctrine. But perhaps it is his polite way of 
saying, in the name of his Church, zon possumus to Anglican 
overtures. 

However, as I have implied, other Easterns have become 
less exigent. Nine Orthodox Churches sent representatives 
to the Seventh Lambeth Conference last year, attended Ang- 
lican services and discussed questions of doctrine with a sub- 
committee composed of fourteen of the Bishops, representing 
all “schools of thought.” The Russian Church, by far the 
largest of all, for some reason held aloof. The others de- 
clared themselves satisfied with the explanations of Anglican 
doctrine given them on four points on which they asked for 
assurance—the Sacramental character of Holy Orders, the 
Real Presence and True Sacrifice of the Eucharist, the Seat 
of final Authority, how heretics are treated in the English 
Church. And a Joint Theological Commission, appointed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the CEcumenical Patriarch, 
was set up to report severally to the coming Pan- 
Orthodox Council and to the Synods of the different 
Anglican Churches on the measure of doctrinal agreement 
attainable. 

As I have already said, the task thus gravely undertaken 
is intrinsically hopeless. The chaos of Anglicanism daily 
increases, and whatever its leaders may chance to agree 
about, their flocks are free in conscience to reject. On the 
other hand, in spite of the efforts of theologians like Aftimios 
of Brooklyn to put Orthodox doctrine in a clear and con- 
sistent shape, it is by this time well-nigh as confused as that 
of Anglicanism. It is true that Canon J. A. Douglas, in 
The Christian East (Winter, 1930—31) asserts alterna- 
tively that “neither in form nor content has Orthodox 
theology undergone a period of marked change and develop- 
ment” (p. 154), and that “Orthodox theology is alive and 
therefore evolutionary, and not static” (p. 173), but the 
Patriarch Meletios holds, and seemingly deplores, the latter 
view. In his Report above mentioned he says: 


Where an Orthodox delegate engages in an official 
discussion with Anglicans he finds himself frequently 
embarrassed by the fact that, while he cannot produce 
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a formulated summary of the Doctrine of his Church, he 
starts with a claim that he speaks in the name of a Church 
which possessed a doctrine which 4as been formulated by 
the previsions of the GEcumenical Councils. 


In other words, like his Anglican disputant, he too can point 
only to dead documents variously interpreted, and, in default 
of a living and infallible interpreter, likely to be so inter- 
preted to the end. 

As I noted last month, the Anglican fourparlers with 
Orthodoxy are viewed with suspicion and alarm by the Evan- 
gelicals who, if there is to be a question of union, prefer to 
combine with their Protestant brethren of the Free Churches 
rather than with “the superstitious and unreformed East.” 
That quarrel reveals the intrinsic impossibility of Anglican- 
ism ever expressing, as the Easterns desire, its “corporate 
mind.”” Canon Douglas, who writes at length with the view 
of determining that mind in Zhe Christian East, has con- 
stantly to qualify his pronouncements by allusions to ‘the 
centrally minded,” “the more centrally minded,” “the ex- 
tremely sectionally minded,” “the more extreme centrally 
minded,” ‘the more sectionally minded,” “the less centrally 
minded,” etc., and protests that all these varieties are due to 
mere terminological inexactitudes. Here is his explanation 
of the dogmatic labyrinth and his suggestion of the way out: 


Thus, there is every reason to be confident that, if and 
when the particular Anglican schools of thought get 
together in a clear atmosphere and, avoiding technical 
terminology which furnishes our domestic controver- 
sies with their flags and munition, compare that which 
they respectively hold to be the dogmatic teaching 
of the Prayer Book and the Thirty-Nine Articles, they 
will agree (1) that they share a common basic dogmatic 
position which is clearly formulated in those documents, 
and (2) that fundamentally their mutual contradictions 
and oppositions consist in the conflicting interpretations 
which, in the light of Holy Scripture and of the Christian 
tradition, they may give to that position.! 


This is a lengthy and involved description of the natural 
effects of private judgment applied “in the light of Holy 


' The Christian East, Winter, 1930—31, p. 171. 
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Scripture and of Christian tradition” to revealed doctrine, 
but the learned Canon does not suggest how, “if and when” 
the desired clarity of atmosphere is achieved, any further 
agreement than agreement to differ will result. His laboured 
endeavours to show that Anglican and Orthodox doctrine on 
various points are not so unlike, especially if not too 
definitely “‘precised,” will succeed neither with the “centrally 
minded” nor the “sectionally minded” members of his free- 
thinking organization, even though he could convince them, 
as he has convinced himself, that ‘the Orthodox Church no 
more possesses an authenticated and precised summary of 
its dogmatic teaching than does the Anglican Communion.” 

It seems, in any case, to an outsider, that the promoters of 
this ecclesiastical union are so much preoccupied in trying to 
determine whether they can believe the same thing, that they 
tend to overlook the prior and more important question— 
whether that thing is true. 

JOSEPH KEATING. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


THE LEGEND OF SAINT MARY BAKER EDDY. 


T is gratifying to discover that the protective barrage which 

the Christian Science Publication Committee have striven so 
energetically to maintain around the sacred person of their 
foundress is rapidly breaking down. If any inquirer ignorant 
of the subject should consult the article devoted to Mrs. Eddy 
in the latest edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” (1929), 
he will still be introduced to a character, apparently flawless, 
of whom nothing is recorded but her great gifts, her discoveries, 
the triumphs of Christian Science and the services which its 
foundress has rendered to mankind. We there learn that she 
was well-born, well-educated—“with a notable ability to elucidate 
metaphysical and religious topics’—and that she was herself 
twice miraculously cured. Passing over her healing, teaching, 
organizing and other activities, the writer informs us in con- 
clusion that “her own life illustrated and demonstrated her pro- 
position that ‘prayer, watching and working, combined with 
self-immolation, are God’s gracious means for accomplishing 
whatever has been successfully done for the Christianization and 
health of mankind.’” The only sources of information indicated 
in the article are Mrs. Eddy’s own writings and the official Life 
by Sibyl Wilbur. It may be added that nearly all the other En- 
cyclopedias and works of reference have hitherto been carefully 
tuned to the same note, and that these contributions are in 
almost every case written by prominent Christian Scientists. As 
to the methods by which this uniformity has been secured, it will 
be sufficient to refer the reader to a note printed in these pages 
twelve months ago, under the heading “The Blight that Failed.” ! 
As the Christian Science boycott was regarded by most publishers 
as a serious menace, they for many years thought it the wiser 
policy to swallow the legend whole and take no risks. 

Seeing, however, that now the book of Mr. E. F. Dakin, “Mrs. 
Eddy, the Biography of a Virginal Mind,” seconded on this side 
of the Atlantic by the volumes of Mr. Fisher and Mr. Wortham, 
has broken through the barrage above spoken of, we may con- 
fidently hope that the career of “the Reverend Mother,” as Mr. 
Fisher delights to call her, will cease to be sacrosanct and become 
like other careers the subject of fair criticism. It is, at any rate, 
satisfactory to note that the editors of one of the most important 


* THe MontH, May, 1930, pp. 444 seq. 
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works of reference hitherto published in the U.S.A. have shaken 
themselves free of the shackles which fettered their predecessors. 
“The Dictionary of American Biography” which is at present 
appearing under the auspices of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and which is a counterpart of our own English D.N.B., 
has reached its sixth volume, and here in due alphabetical order 
the name of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy finds a place. The disciples 
of that lady certainly cannot complain that she has been passed 
over in ignominy. No less than 14 columns are devoted to her, 
and the compliment thus paid to her personality and her work 
may best be estimated by the fact that Ralph Waldo Emerson has 
no more than 18 columns and Jefferson Davis 15. The majority 
of the biographical notices in the Dictionary do not exceed a 
page or two. Moreover, the account of Mrs. Eddy has been con- 
tributed by Mr. Allen Johnson himself, the senior of the two 
editors-in-chief. On the other hand Mr. Johnson has dealt very 
faithfully with his subject and he does not hesitate to make 
it clear that in his judgment the “Georgine .Milmine” articles 
and the Dakin biography supply the principal materials upon 
which any sane appreciation of Mrs. Eddy and her work must be 
based. As to the stuglies she professed to have made in her 
youth of Greek, Hebrew, mathematics, natural philosophy, logic, 
and many other things, Mr. Johnson is plainly sceptical. He 
declares, on the contrary, “she was essentially an ignorant 
woman—ignorant not only of the very metaphysical terms she 
employed, but of some of the elementary facts of human anatomy 
and physiology, and of the requirements of correct usage in 
composition.” He is equally convinced that her supposed dis- 
covery of the principles she afterwards expounded in her book 
“Science and Health,” was a pure delusion. Whether she owed 
everything to Quimby is uncertain; she may also have been very 
considerably indebted to his pupil W. F. Evans, but there can 
be no question that Quimby’s treatment was a huge factor in 
her early development. As Mr. Johnson says: 


In October 1862 she presented herself at his office, a 
rather pitiful figure. Three week’s later, in a letter published 
in the Portland Courier, Nov. 7, 1862, she declared that “by 
virtue of the great principle discovered by. Dr. Quimby, who 
‘speaks as never man spoke and heals as never man healed 
since Christ’,” she was on the highway to complete health. 
She returned to her sister’s an ardent disciple of Quimby. . . 
Several times during the following years she wrote to him and 
received absent treatment for various small ills. The death 
of Quimby in 1866 caused her deep distress and evoked 
an affectionate tribute in verse which was printed in a Lynn 
newspaper. 
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In full agreement with the Milmine researches, with Dakin 
and with Dresser, this new Dictionary of American Biography 
plainly conveys that Mrs. Eddy’s later presentment of her 
motives and aspirations was quite illusory. When in after life 
she referred to the years between 1866 and 1870, the account 
she gave took this form: “I then withdrew from society about 
three years—to ponder my mission, to search the Scriptures, to 
find the science of Mind.” But, says Mr. Johnson: 


Glimpses behind the veil reveal that she resided at this 
time in at least five different towns in eastern Massachusetts 
and found domicile in seven different families, in turn. She 
was practising a new system of healing. Her pupils and 
patients seem to have been chiefly among Spiritualists. Four 
of the seven households in which she lived professed 
Spiritualism and one of her first advertisements appeared in 
a Spiritualist Journal, “The Banner of Light” (July 4, 1868). 
. . She professed no higher purpose than to disseminate 
Quimby’s teachings, making use of copies of one of his manu- 
scripts which she called the “Science of Man.” 


Afterwards, however, as is well known, and, as appears plainly 
in a score of passages in her writings, she repudiated all 
indebtedness to Quimby or to anybody else. The revelation, she 
averred, came straight to her from on high, and very soon, when 
the Christian Science organization was securely launched, her dis- 
ciples were required to accept this view as an article of faith. 
As Mr. Johnson again writes: 


Already letters printed in the “Journal” and unsigned 
editorials were suggesting that Mrs. Eddy was God-sent to 
the world as much as any character of Sacred Writ, and that 
perhaps it was left to her to supplement the New Testament 
and to explain the miracles of Jesus. “We are witnessing,” 
said one enthusiastic follower, “the transfer of the Gospel 
from male to female trust.” 


The last twenty years of her life were sad enough, though 
Mrs. Eddy, loyally supported by her subordinates, put a brave 
face upon unpleasant facts. When in 1889, at the age of 68 
she transferred her residence to Concord, N.H., the “Journal” 
announced that: “Our dear Mother, withdraws herself from our 
midst, and goes up into the Mount for higher communings.” 
Moreover, as Mr. Johnson points out, “Mother Eddy further 
fortified her retreat by issuing seven Fixed Rules, forbidding 
the faithful to consult her ‘verbally or through letters’ on matters 
public or private”; and he goes on: 


In these long years of absence from the Mother Church— 
she visited Boston only four times in nineteen years—she 
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escaped the daily contacts with her followers which often 
brought a degree of disillusionment to them. In retirement 
she acquired a reputation for saintliness which added im- 
mensely to her influence. To those who saw her daily, how- 
ever, she was no saint, but a frail elderly woman pursued 
by delusions of persecution, for ever talking about “malicious 
animal magnetism,” and beset by strange superstitions. 


When these fears became insupportably acute she changed 
her residence to Chestnut Hill in Jan. 1908 and travelled thither 
by rail, “preceded by a pilot locomotive for safety’s sake, and 
accompanied by a physician” (!!). We are told also that “she 
often berated Frye (her trusty henchman) like a common scold.” 
On the other hand Frye, who kept a diary, recorded, without a 
trace of malice, that this woman, the same who had at one time 
believed that, by right thinking and by despising mortal mind, 
she could bid defiance to death itself, “frequently had the ser- 
vices of a regular physician” and could only support her more 
severe attacks of pain by means of hypodermic injections of 
morphia. It was a melancholy ending, and one cannot think of 
such a termination to a strenuous life without some measure 
of sympathy, but we are glad all the same that the facts are 
honestly put on record in a standard work of reference which 
must of necessity find a place in every important public library 
for readers of English speech. The legend of little Mary Baker, 
three times divinely called like the infant Samuel, and levitated 
horizontally several feet into the air from the bed on which she 
was lying—she is herself the only authority for these surprising 
incidents—cannot long survive when once the world clearly 
understands what kind of woman she was. 

g.T. 





CHILD-MARRIAGES IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


HE readers of Father Thurston's interesting article in the 

April MONTH on the alleged sanction of bigamy by Pope 
Gregory II. will recall that it was occasioned by a controversy in 
the pages of the Church Times, in which the present writer took 
part. Father Thurston cites the letter in which I argued that the 
most reasonable explanation of the Pope’s reply to St. Boniface is 
to suppose that the marriage in question had never been consum- 
mated, and in consequence was not absolutely indissoluble: and 
that such a contingency was far from unlikely, since the marriage 
of children of tender years was a common practice in the early 
Middle Ages. This solution of the difficulty appears to Father 
Thurston lacking in probability, and he prefers an explanation 
which admits that we have to deal with a consummated marriage. 
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In reference to my statement that child-marriages were frequent 
in the early Middle Ages, he says that while it is perfectly true 
that this practice was common in the later Middle Ages, he 
would like some evidence that it existed in Merovingian and 
Carlovingian times. This objection is, of course, fundamental. If 
these marriages were unknown at the time of St. Boniface, the 
explanation offered loses much of its probability: and the sup- 
position of an unconsummated marriage may well appear some- 
what far-fetched. But if on the other hand we are concerned 
with a widely prevalent practice, it follows that very many mar- 
riages must have remained unconsummated for years: and it is 
quite reasonable to suppose that the case in question belonged 
to that category. 

I do not think it is open to the smallest doubt that among the 
Germanic peoples it was customary for parents to contract their 
unemancipated children in marriage at a very early age indeed. 
In virtue of the mundium they had authority for the purpose: and 
there is evidence both from civil and ecclesiastical sources that 
this authority was often used. Thus, in the Lombardic code, 
a law of King Liutprand (712—744) forbids the mundoaldus 
to give a girl of less than twelve years of age in marriage, unless 
he happen to be her father or her brother. If the mundium is 
in the hands of either of these, he may give her in marriage at 
any age, and to whomever he thinks fit: since he may be trusted 
not to misuse his authority.1_ Another law of the same King deals 
with the case of girls of marriageable age wedded to a child- 
husband.? In similar manner the Visigothic code affords proof 
that the custom was not unknown in that nation. A law of King 
Recceswinth (652—672) states that many fathers from motives 
of cupidity contract their sons, while still mere children, to 
girls of marriageable age, and forbids the practice for the 
future.’ If we turn to ecclesiastical documents we find the same 
story. At the synod of Friuli (796) Paulinus, patriarch of 
Aquileia, decrees that for the future “none shall presume to unite 
in marriage boy or girl before the age of puberty,” and declares 
that such marriages have been the source of very grave evils.‘ 
The Corpus juris Canonici itself supplies us with some interest- 
ing matter. Gratian (c. 2, C. 30, q. 3) attributes to Pope 
Nicholas I. (858—868) a decision which declares that such 
marriages are invalid, unless they are ratified by the parties con- 
cerned when they reach the age of puberty: while another 
portion of the same letter, embodied in the Gregorian decretals 
(c. 1, X, iv, 2) allows that these unions may sometimes be 


* Liutprand 12 (‘‘ Mon. Germ. Hist.” Leges iv, p. 111). 

* Liutprand 129 (iid. p. 282). 

3 Lex Visig. III., i, 4 (‘‘ Mon. Germ. Hist.” Leg. Sect. i., p. 124). 
4 “Conc. Forojuliense,” c. 9 (Mansi 13, 848). 
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tolerated, if they are necessary for the establishment of peace. 
Even if Gratian be wrong about the authorship of this document, 
and it should really be due to some later Pope, it bears emphatic 
testimony to the prevalence of the practice. Yet more striking 
is a decretal attributed to Pope St. Hormisdas (514—523) (c. 1, 
C. 31, q. 2) in which the practice is actually countenanced, and 
the son who has been thus contracted in his infancy is declared 
to be under obligation, when he comes to full age, to accept 
the arrangement made by his father. This decision differs so 
remarkably from the course later consistently followed by the 
Holy See, that competent authorities admit the probability of 
the very early date assigned to it, and think that St. Hormis- 
das, called on to deal with a new problem, gave judgment in 
accordance with Frankish law.! 

‘Further evidence might be adduced from the Penitentials. 
But I think it will be admitted that I have shown sufficient 
ground for my statement that unconsummated marriages were no 
rare occurrence among the Germans, and that there is nothing 
unreasonable in the supposition that St. Boniface’s question may 
have related to such a case. 

These child-marriages furnished a grave problem for the 
Church, when she came in contact with the Germanic peoples: 
for they were manifestly a violation of the essential rights of 
personality. By insisting that the parties might repudiate the 
contract when they were of age to realize its meaning, she did 
much to mitigate the evil. 

The problem presented by St. Gregory’s letter does not, it 
is manifest, admit of an absolutely certain answer. But I must 
own that Father Thurston’s solution appears to me to offer very 
grave difficulties. No one questions that in the eighth century 
there was grave disregard of the Church’s law of indissolubility. 
But, so far as we know, these abuses were confined to the 
Frankish, and in a lesser degree to the Anglo-Saxon, Church: 
and, as Father Thurston recognizes, there is every reason to think 
that they owe their origin to Theodore of Canterbury. There is 
not the slightest evidence that Rome ever swerved from her 
traditional strictness. To assume that because the Frankish 
Church was grievously lax, we may therefore reasonably attach a 
lax interpretation to a papal utterance seems.to me historically 
unsound. But my concern in this note is to defend the proba- 
bility of my own solution, not to criticize his. 

G. H. JOYCE. 


In regard to the above note, Father Thurston makes the 


following observations: 
While I am grateful to Father Joyce for the evidence he 


* See M. Génestal’s note in Esmein, ‘‘ Le Mariage” (ed. 1929), t. i., p. 179. 
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kindly supplies, he will pardon me, I hope, if I add one or two 
comments. The question he elucidates appears in my article on 
p- 322 as an inconspicuous footnote. One does not relegate to a 
footnote of three lines a point which one regards as of great im- 
portance in the argument. Moreover the terms of the note were 
very guarded. I said that while child-marriages were common 
later on, I should like evidence that this was “equally true” of 
Merovingian and Carlovingian times. In my, perhaps prejudiced, 
judgment what Father Joyce has given us hardly suffices to make 
the point clear. 

In the late Middle Ages the practice prevalent among great 
families of contracting quite young children, sometimes almost 
infants in arms, by a formal marriage ceremony before a priest, 
was sanctioned and very general. I have quoted some examples 
in the Dublin Review (July 1922, p. 49). What seems to have 
existed among the Lombards and Visigoths was a tendency to 
anticipate the marriageable age, e.g., to hand over to a husband's 
keeping a girl of nine or ten. There is no hint of any ratification 
by the Church. The legislation which Father Joyce quotes pro- 
hibited such unions except under adequate safeguards, and I 
submit that its main object was to save young people from an 
attempted consummation of marriage at an age when they were 
physically quite unfit for it. In the later centuries there was no 
such danger, because the children thus contracted remained in 
the custody of their parents. 

My general impression is that in chronicles and hagiographical 
sources one rarely comes across a definite case of a real child- 
marriage, in the early period, though they are frequent at a 
later date. The matrimonial troubles of the Merovingian epoch 
were of a more violent and lawless kind. When one reads the 
history of ‘“Saint’’ Charlemagne, or of “Saint” Guntramnus ! (see 
on this last the “Dictionary of Christian Biography” Vol. II., 
p. 821), one begins to understand how Gregory II., knowing 
something of the men of his time, could have been led to write 
“sed quia hoc (#.e., a continent life) magnorum est, ille qui 
se non poterit continere, nubat magis’—as the less of two evils. 

Finally I must own that I find it extremely difficult to connect 
the idea of an unconsummated child-marriage with the words 
of St. Gregory, ‘““Nam quod posuisti quodsi mu/lier, infirmitate 
correpta, non valuerit debitum reddere.” It is mudier, not puella, 


as we should expect. 
H.T. 


* St. Charlemagne is kept at Aachen as a double of the first class with an octave ; 
St. Guntramnus’s feast is observed in four French dioceses. 
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ORIENTAL LANGUAGE STUDIES IN THE FRANCISCAN ORDER. 


OME years ago, on September 8, 1928, the Holy Father ad- 

dressed an Encyclical Letter, Rerum Orientalium, to the hier- 
archy of the Catholic Church on the subject of promoting the 
study of Oriental questions and languages. Tracing briefly the 
history of such studies in the Catholic Church in the Middle Ages, 
His Holiness emphasized the part taken by the Dominican and 
Franciscan Orders, mentioning by name Humbert de Romanis, 
O.P., Roger Bacon, O.F.M., and Ramon Lull. Confining our 
attention to the Friars Minor it is apparent from their missionary 
history, beginning with their seven centuries of work in the Holy 
Land, that an interest in the East was not confined to the friars 
of the Middle Ages, but has continued as one of the fixed tradi- 
tions of the Order. Their activity as missionaries is a proof of 
the practical interest they had in the East, aiming as they did at 
the evangelization of the people. A recently published book’ by 
Father Arduin Kleinhans, O.F.M., emphasizes another aspect of 
the question for it shows that the friars took a highly scientific 
interest in Eastern problems and in the study of the languages 
necessary for the success of their apostolate. 

The author is primarily concerned to give a complete history of 
the College of Oriental Studies set up in the Franciscan friary of 
S. Pietro in Montorio in Rome during the pontificate of Gregory 
XV. but, in the introductory chapter, he gathers together much 
useful information on the history of such studies in the Order from 
the beginning and shows how the efforts of Ramon Lull in erect- 
ing a college in Majorca for the study of Arabic and in calling at- 
tention to the necessity of similar developments elsewhere resulted 
in the decree of Clement V., Inter sollicitudines, issued in the 
Council of Vienne. Of subsequent endeavours among the Fran- 
ciscans to cultivate a knowledge of Eastern languages we know 
but little. The author sets down what is to be known of the estab- 
lishment of missionary colleges and then proceeds to the history 
of the College of San Pietro. 

The College buildings and church are well known to visitors to 
Rome who usually pay them a visit in order to see the famous 
“‘tempietto’”’ designed by Bramante, which is to be found in the 
quadrangle of the friary. According to one tradition this building 
covers the spot where St. Peter suffered martyrdom. The friary 
was originally occupied by a little-known branch of the Francis- 
can Order, the Amadeitae, who were united to the Friars Minor in 
1568 by St. Pius V. It has since belonged to the Roman Pro- 

* Historia Studii Linguae Arabicae et Collegii Missionum S. Petri in Urbe, 
del P. Arduino Kleinhans, O.F.M., Collegio di S. Bonaventura, Quaracchi, 1930, 
pp. xx. 508. The book forms part of the Biblioteca Bio-Bibliografica della 


Terra Santa e dell’ Oriente Franciscano, edited by Fr. Girolamo Golubovich, 
O.F.M., and is Volume XIII. of the Nuova Serie-Documenti. 
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vinces, first to the Osservanti and then to the Riformati. During 
its long history it counted many members of the Spanish royal 
family amongst its benefactors, notably Ferdinand and Isabella 
and later, Philip III. The Napoleonic invasion of Rome and the 
Republic of 1848—9 were times of trial for the Religious, but the 
friary was not suppressed finally until 1870. Since that time the 
greater part of the building has been used to accommodate the 
Accademia Spagnuola. 

The study of Arabic was begun in San Pietro in 1622 by a de- 
cree of the Congregation of Propaganda. At first it was intended 
that the Religious who studied there should afterwards return to 
their provinces to teach the language. Later, however, the scope 
of the College changed, and it became the practice to prepare 
students who would themselves go out as missionaries when they 
had completed their studies. It is interesting to note that in the 
early part of the history of the College the texts prescribed were 
the Psalter and St. Robert Bellarmine’s De Doctrina Christiana in 
an Arabic version, After six months’ study of the texts the 
students were to practise conversation in Arabic, and after a year’s 
work were to take part in public disputations. 

In 1668 the College was constituted a Collegium Missionum by 
a Brief of Clement IX. This involved some change in the syllabus 
of studies, which, however, always included lectures in the morn- 
ing and practical exercises in the evening. Naturally, too, the 
number of text-books soon increased and included the four Gos- 
pels, the Imitation of Christ and an epitome of the Annales of 
Baronius. 

At first the only language taught in the College was Arabic as 
this was the most necessary to the friars in their future apostolate. 
Later, when missions in other parts were undertaken, as for 
example, in Albania, the study of other languages was introduced. 
This innovation was not, however, an unqualified success, as the 
professor of Arabic was wont to complain that the students were 
not able to devote sufficient time to his subject. 

The study of controversies, which began about 1650, though it 
had been decreed much earlier, concerned the dogmas of the Catho- 
lic Faith most controverted in the East, such as the Primacy of the 
Pope, the Procession of the Holy Ghost, etc. Questions of Moral 
Theology were also discussed, and in 1722, a chair of Moral Theo- 
logy was instituted. This branch of study continued, with one 
short interval, as long as the College existed. At various times 
other subjects were introduced and included Syriac, Ethiopic, Cop- 
tic, Greek, mathematics and geography. Some of the students 
attended the College of Propaganda in order to study Chinese, 
and others visited the hospitals of Rome in order to learn some- 
thing of medicine and the care of the sick. 

The ordinary course at the College lasted two years, after which 
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a number of the students were sent to the Holy Land to perfect 
their knowledge of Arabic. At the beginning of their course all 
took an oath to go to the missions for which they were destined. 

It was natural that in its long history many difficulties should 
have arisen in the College and not the least of them had their 
origin in the fact that, though the students were recruited from 
many provinces of the Order, the College itself formed part of the 
Roman Province. At different times visitations were made by 
officials of the Congregation of Propaganda, but the way to a final 
solution was not found until Gregory XVI., by the Brief Pastor- 
alis officii of 1833, separated the College from the Roman Province 
and put it directly under the jurisdiction of the Minister General. 
It seemed then that the crisis had passed and that a new era 
of fruitful labour was opening out for the College. The political 
conditions of Italy at this time, however, belied these hopes and, 
as the situation became more serious, the College steadily declined 
and finally was dissolved. 

So much for its history and constitution. The author follows 
up this general account by giving as full a list as possible of all 
the professors and students of the College. He gives a short 
biography of each and, where necessary, a complete bibliography 
of their works. This part of the book is most important as it pro- 
vides indications of very many valuable writings which hitherto 
have been much neglected or even entirely ignored. Noteworthy 
amongst the professors are Father Thomas Obicini of Novaria 
for his works on Arabic, and Father Francis Rossi of Montalto for 
his grammar of the Albanian language and his translation of the 
Imitation of Christ into Albanian. 

Throughout the book is carefully documented, and only 
authentic sources, including the archives of the Congregation of 
Propaganda, have been utilized. The idea of such colleges and 
institutes is familiar to us at the present time and a number of 
them, headed by the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome, are 
carrying on a very successful and fruitful work. But in the seven- 
teenth century the idea was not so common, and the launching of 
such an enterprise was more in the nature of an experiment. It 
was well, therefore, that this little-known chapter in Franciscan 
history should have been written and written so well, and it forms 
a worthy monument to the men and the institute whose deeds and 


history it records. 
PAULINUS LAVERY, O.F.M. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The public conscience of the world has been 


Sacrilege shocked, and the fair name of Catholic Spain 
in : ee : 
Spain. besmirched, by the anti-religious outrages which 


were committed in Madrid and several other 
cities without the provisional Government being able to stop them, 
about a month after the inauguration of the Republic. The sacri- 
legious outbreaks happened suddenly and were as suddenly 
brought to an end, when the Government did take action, but they 
lasted long enough to cause the irremediable loss of precious docu- 
ments and works of art, to say nothing of the wanton destruction 
of charitable and educational institutions. There is reason to think 
that these cowardly attacks on defenceless Religious, both men 
and women, were the work of an organized and comparatively 
small faction, and not, as English secularist papers assert, due to 
the spontaneous uprising of sincere republicans, ‘‘infuriated with 
the reactionary politics of the religious orders and the hierarchy”’ 
(Manchester Guardian (Weekly) May 15th). But the Government 
which holds power, pending the decision of the people on the 
question of Monarchy or Republic, has acted throughout as if it 
already had a popular mandate for republicanism, has suppressed 
papers of monarchical tendencies, and given the Godless mob, 
which in revolution always asserts itself, the impression that any- 
thing or anybody supposed to be connected with the old régime 
was lawful prey. Worse than that, they, for a time at least, for- 
bade the police from interfering with the incendiaries and looters. 
Making every allowance for their inexperience, such policy can 
only be considered as a weak condonation of lawlessness. After the 
perpetration of a number of atrocities and sacrileges, and of dam- 
age to the extent of millions of pounds, the Spanish Bolsheviks 
have been temporarily suppressed, not before the prestige of the 
Government which gives itself the equivocal name of the ‘‘ Repub- 
lican Socialist Alliance’’ has been grievously injured. 


7 There is good cause, it would appear, to de- 
— scribe these outrages as the work of Bolsheviks. 
Work. We doubt whether Spanish anti-clericalism is 
widespread or strong enough to attack the 

country’s religion without help from the Russian Antichrist. It 
is worth while to note the demands put forth by members of the 
Madrid Ateneo, a club, presumably, of free-thinking ‘‘intellec- 
tuals’’ such as we have, not a few, in this country, to the Pro- 
visional Government after the suppression by martial law of the 
anti-religious riots. These enlightened men had previously covered 
themselves with ridicule by sending a pompous protest to the 
British Ambassador, because Portuguese rebels at Madeira, who 
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had taken refuge on British war-ships, had been set ashore again 
when the revolt was over. Now, they gave further evidence of 
their enlightenment by calling for, amongst other things, the dis- 
banding of the Civil Guard, the formation of a workers’ army, the 
nationalization of the land, the separation of Church and State, 
the confiscation of religious property, the suppression of anti-re- 
publican papers, and, meanwhile, the postponement of the Cor- 
tez! This list of desiderata, which, we must add, was voted down 
by the more responsible members of the Club, is as unmistakably 
inspired by Moscow as were the proceedings of the incendiaries. 
The Bolsheviks have elaborated plans for all such occasions, which 
are printed and available for everyone—how to commandeer 
petrol, how to distract the attention of the police, etc.—and which 
were faithfully carried out in Madrid and elsewhere by their 
Spanish disciples. We are not prone to credit the Bolsheviks with 
what is generally within reach of the anti-religious everywhere, 
but in this case, the trail of the Russian serpent is evident. The 
Tablet (May 16th), gives a lively sketch of its methods, and, in a 
subsequent issue, exposes admirably the folly and malice of the 
**Ateneo”’ Bolsheviks. 


Our memories of how the English Press dealt 

ew with the Portuguese Revolution in 1910 were 

the Outrages. sufficiently vivid to make us fear a similar ex- 
hibition of anti-Catholic hostility on this later oc- 

casion. The Portuguese rebels were avowedly Freemasons and infi- 
dels, whose aim was to overthrow the Church as well as the Throne, 
yet many English newspapers, including The Times and Morning 
Post, published, with little attempt at verification, all the slanders 
against religion that the revolutionaries chose to provide them with, 
and justified attacks om churches, colleges, convents and orphan- 
ages as necessary ‘‘to free the nation from the Clerical incubus.”’ * 
To-day, happily, a greater spirit of decency prevails in our papers, 
and we have noticed that only a few of the usual anti-clerical 
canards that are loosed on such occasions have found harbourage 
in their pages. The Daily Express correspondent (May 14th), 
after noting that many monasteries and convents and several 
churches had been burned to the ground, sets to the credit of the 
incendiaries that ‘‘not a nun nor a priest has been hurt by the 
crowd,’’ and adds that ‘‘one Jesuit monastery, which was burned, 
was found to be full of food-stuffs such as smoked hams and joints 
of meat,’’ yet so honest were the rioters that, ‘‘although this mon- 
astery stood in a very poor quarter where many people are hungry, 
the crowd did not loot the monastery but burnt the food in the 
kitchen fires.’’ Elsewhere, according to the News Chronicle, 
‘Jesuits fired a volley of shots on the crowd at their doors, killing 


* See “The Press, the Church and Portugal” (C.T.S.). 
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a girl,’’ before their convent was set on fire. Thus the clericals, 
like the absent, are generally in the wrong, and their aggressors 
remarkable for forbearance. Further, the Manchester Guardian’s 
Madrid correspondent writes—‘‘During the attack on the Jesuit 
Church of San Martin, the crowd [always the crowd!] found a 
box in the cloisters containing a million pesetas in banknotes. The 
full amount was handed over intact to the Republican authorities 
and lodged in the bank to the Jesuits’ credit.’” The mixture of 
silly credulity and anti-Catholic bias which makes these journalists 
an easy prey to the joker is well exemplified here, for why should 
the crowd respect the Jesuits’ property embodied in banknotes, 
whilst destroying their property in the shape of a magnificent 
church ? 


But, as we have said, such imbecilities are com- 
Anti-Clerical paratively rare and are confined to the less-re- 
Assumptions. putable journals. What we find in all, however, 
is the assumption that because a man is an 
ecclesiastic or a religious he has no right to have definite political 
views. It is said, when it is sought to justify the change of 
Government, that many of the clergy voted republican. Why, in 
the name of democracy, should not the others have the right to 
vote for the monarchy? The Government professes to have been 
called into being by the will of the people, although, as votes go, 
they have the support only of a minority. If the people are the 
ultimate judges of the form of Government they want, why are a 
section of them to be debarred from expressing their desires? In 
their fear of an unfavourable decision, the authorities have set 
themselves ‘‘to consolidate the Republic,’’ just as the Soviets do, 
by suppressing all opposition. As The Times correspondent writes 
(May 16th) : 

Considerations of legality have been abandoned, the Oppo- 
sition Press has been silenced by confiscation or merely by 
order, a High Court of Justice has been abolished, martial law 
has been proclaimed, and legislation by edict is being hastily 
promulgated in a fierce endeavour to consolidate the Republic 
by any and every means. All this is the old history of other 
revolutions, the time-worn methods of dictatorships in every 
country. The Republican dictatorship is at the present 
moment as active and autocratic as any other in the world, 
and its agents have descended even to such petty matters as 
to fine a lady, Dofia Maria Montero, who was overheard in the 
streets of Bilbao condemning the burning of convents, the 
sum of 500 pesetas. 


The appeal to force is the usual policy of those who are not as- 
sured of the support of justice or of popular approval. There is 
no reason to fear that the Church, as an organization, would be 
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unfriendly to the Republic. There is, happily, nobody in Spain, 
like the ‘‘Action Frangaise,’’ to try to identify Catholicism with 
the monarchical principle. But the Church stands for justice, for 
the rights of man and for the rights of Almighty God, and, there- 
fore, is free to criticize any human measures which violate those 
rights. Accordingly, in Soviet Russia, the Church has been 
silenced because the Bolsheviks do not recognize any rights, 
human or divine. It will be an evil day for the new Spanish Re- 
public, if it allows itself to be forced down the slope that ends in 
the Bolshevik pit. It is to be hoped that Catholics will be strong 
enough to arrest that descent, and that the Republic will make use 
of their aid. The apathy with which the populace regarded the 
anti-religious riots makes one somewhat fearful for the future. 
The Times itself found it portentous. Speaking of the burning 
of orphanages and schools, its Malaga correspondent said (May 
13th) : ' 

Where the conduct of both authorities and onlookers is 
perhaps most inexplicable is in the case of the girls’ convent 
home and the school of the Christian Brothers. These build- 
ings are situated in populous quarters. They gave free edu- 
cation and shelter to the children of the poor and were truly 
charitable institutions, with long waiting lists for entrance. 
Yet the people raised not a finger to protect the benefactors 
of their children. In these circumstances one wonders if in- 
deed, as the Republican leaders affirm, the spirit of citizen- 
ship is awakening with the advent of the Republic, or if, as 
that acute psychological observer, the late Don Francisco 
Silvela, asserted some years ago, ‘‘Spain is pulseless.’’ 


The ‘‘Republican Socialist Alliance,’’ with its mouth full of doc- 
trinaire shibboleths, has awakened forces which it will find diffi- 
cult to control. . 


Writing some months ago about the ‘‘Press 

ee Lords’’—the sinister attempt of millionaire 
League of Nations. "€WSPaper owners to supersede the Government 
and dictate the policy, domestic and foreign, of 

the country,—we said that although ‘‘hitherto they have been able 
to do little harm, we have no guarantee that the instrument in their 
hands will not some day be used to engineer ‘a disastrous war- 
scare. ..’’ That day has actually come with regard to one of them, 
for Lord Beaverbrook’s organ, the Daily Express, on May 12th, 
launched an attack on the League of Nations Union which was 
followed some days later by an assault on the League of Nations 
itself, and an exhortation to Great Britain to leave it. A better 
illustration than this of the irresponsibility that goes with a quasi- 
monopolistic press-ownership could not be desired. This Press 
Lord, without taking anyone into his confidence, or seeking the 
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support of anyone charged with the country’s destinies, sets out 
to undo to the best of his ability the laborious peace-achievement 
of the last twelve years, to transform Europe once more into a 
seething furnace of nationalist rivalries, to sow suspicion of Eng- 
land’s past and present motives in working for peace, and, gener- 
ally, to spread abroad a cynical disregard for the welfare of 
humanity in the interests, as he conceives them, of the British 
Commonwealth. It is nothing to him that both the King and the 
Prince of Wales have applauded the beneficent influence of the 
League of Nations, that Cardinal Bourne and all the other religious 
leaders support it, that prominent men of all parties recognize its 
necessity as a means of averting another war. He offers nothing 
in its place except the dream of a self-contained ‘‘Empire’’ which, 
in view of the providential interdependence of all nations, is as 
futile as it is selfish. Happily, the only apparent effect of this 
characteristic ‘‘stunt’’ is a general awakening to the importance 
of supporting the Union, as a means of strengthening the League. 
Considering how much depends on the success of the approaching 
Disarmament Conference, the madness of trying to prevent that 
success is surely obvious enough. The League of Nations is far 
from perfect yet; it is easy to scoff at its slow progress towards 
perfection and to multiply instances of failure to acquire its spirit 
on the part of many of its constituent members. It is, indeed, by 
dint of friendly and frequent criticism that it can be best brought 
to mend its ways and its pace, and no one could complain if the 
Daily Express should express such criticism even daily. But to 
say, as its issue of May 15th says, that ‘‘the road to Geneva is the 
road to war,’’ is to utter folly, and mischievous folly at that. 


Only by reiteration of the fact that the measure 

PR. of agreement, already reached in the League and 
Meeting. the various Peace Pacts and multiplied treaties 
entered into under its auspices, has already made 

the possibility of war much more remote than it would have been 
without the League, can the public opinion of the world be gradu- 
ally educated into seeing that security is not to be found in force 
but in agreement. The real obstacles lie, doubtless, in the cynical 
scepticism of so many men who have the means of influencing 
public opinion, and in the groups of militarists in every State who 
find financial profit in the maintenance of war-policies, or seek 
through war to gratify racial pride and ambition. The present state 
of Europe fills such men with hope, but we have sufficient faith 
in the few statesmen who are really responsible for the direction 
of affairs to feel sure that, whatever they may feel compelled to 
say, none of them would push his views so far as to disrupt the 
League. The Council met on May 16th when the extremely deli- 
cate question of the Austro-German Customs Union was the first 
to be discussed. However, so carefully had it been discussed be- 
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forehand, that the public debate passed off without undue excite- 
ment, and the decision as to whether the proposed union was per- 
missible under the Versailles Treaty and other obligations, was 
unanimously referred to the calmer and more impartial atmosphere 
of the World Court of International Justice. On the general 
grounds that European tariffs have been, and are, the chief cause 
of trade depression there was no real disagreement. ‘‘Economic 
nationalism’’ has proved suicidal. The German Foreign Minister 
quoted the familiar facts—20,000 kilometres of new after-war 
tariff frontiers, thirteen new monetary systems, nine new economic 
territories—and showed that, whatever was gained by such short- 
sighted interference with the flow of trade, very much more was 
lost. 





It is clear that, the trade position of Austria 

Treaty Revision being particularly intolerable, the idea of a Cus- 
Inevitable. toms Union with Germany was a natural and 
practical protest against the strangle-hold of 

hostile tariffs. Apart from the prohibition imposed by treaty, no 
one can blame dismembered Austria from seeking her economic 
and her political salvation by association with her kindred on her 
northern frontier. The prohibition itself was a penal measure, 
the interference by an all-powerful conqueror with a natural 
national right. It is thoroughly out of harmony with an atmos- 
phere of peace. It violates the equality of status which the mem- 
bers of the League are supposed to enjoy. We have never under- 
stood why, considering that Article 19 of the Covenant was especi- 
ally designed for the purpose, the mere mention of Treaty Revision 
should so alarm certain of the victor Powers. If there are ‘‘inter- 
national conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace 
of the world,’’ then, according to Article 19, it is open to the As- 
sembly to advise the reconsideration of treaties which have caused 
them. It is known that various hasty enactments were agreed to 
at Versailles on the strength of that Article, since the machinery 
for readjustment had thus been provided. Nothing can excuse per- 
manent discrimination, within the League, against certain mem- 
bers by the rest. It would be well, for instance, for France to 
consider whether she can gain more security with Germany as a 
member of the League and bound by all its obligations, or with 
Germany freed from those obligations, and disposed to free her- 
self also from the limitations placed on her armaments. As soon 
as the war was over, it was plain that there could never be real 
peace in Europe until France and Germany became real friends. 
That has become daily more manifest. Let full and frank friend- 
ship take the place of an attempt at armed dominance and the 
world, now menaced and hampered by this inveterate antagonism, 
will recover much of its prosperity. And, we may add, let French 
and German Catholics be foremost in asserting the spiritual bonds 
which make racial antagonism wholly unChristian. 
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There is another menace which makes this 


a ee senseless and unprofitable feud still more re- 
King’s Enemies.” prehensible, viz., the danger that threatens 


from the Soviets. If that formidable Power 
succeeds in its plan of economic subjugation of the world—and 
keen human intellects, devoid of scruple and commanding vast 
labour-power ruthlessly exploited, may succeed, for a time—then 
the threat to European civilization will become very real. Un- 
less Europe is then united, how shall it withstand that attack? 
It is far from united now in its attitude towards the Russian men- 
ace. With incredible blindness and obstinacy the British Govern- 
ment refuses to resist the economic invasion of ‘‘sweated’’ Soviet 
goods, thus lending a hand to this country’s undoing. Tariffs to 
foster home trade and enrich particular producers are one thing, 
and opinions lawfully differ as to their expediency : total prohibi- 
tion of the import of goods which is avowedly designed to over- 
throw the economic system now in force amongst us is quite an- 
other. There is no concealment about the objects of the Bolshe- 
viks, nor any concealment about the methods by which they seek 
to achieve them. Yet we equip them with machinery the more 
effectually to carry on their war upon our present economic sys- 
tem, and we supply them with the latest munitions of war, so as 
to render them a standing threat to the peace of the world. The 
commercial spirit, which in every war prompts single-minded 
traders to supply goods to the enemy, is alive and vigorous to-day. 
Their simple Gospel is—Nothing must be allowed to interfere with 
commerce. Fiat mercatura, ruat celum! Hence it is that, the 
other day at Geneva, Mr. Henderson had to confess ‘‘with keen 
regret’ that the Convention of 1925 regulating private traffic in 
arms could not yet come into force, since, so far, only eleven 
countries had ratified it. 


The investigations conducted on behalf of The 

Russian Times into the conditions of labour in the Soviet 
Slave-Labour. timber-camps, and published in that journal’s 
issues for May 18th, 19th, and 2oth, should con- 

vince all fair-minded persons that the elementary human rights of 
the timber-gangs are being violated in the most inhuman fashion 
by the Russian officials. The evidence is drawn wholly from au- 
thentic descriptions, orders, and reports published, after censor- 
ship, in Russia itself, and the appalling picture of ruthless and 
prolonged brutality thus presented would be well-nigh incredible, 
did not history convince us of the depths to which human nature, 
unsupported and uninspired by religion, is capable of sinking. Yet 
the Labour Government keeps its eyes tightly closed against this 
evidence and, for the sake of the few million pounds involved, can- 
not be brought to break off trade relations with, and refuse credits 
to, what is practically an enemy Power. It refuses to believe not 
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merely what British folk say about Russia, but also what Russia 
says about itself. Aided by highly-paid, expert brains from 
America and Germany,—another instance of the blind worship of 
Mammon,—the Five Year Plan was avowedly designed, as Grin- 
ko says—‘‘to undermine capitalist stabilization and effect world- 
revolution.’’ We hold no brief for modern capitalism, but we be- 
lieve its abuses can be remedied or checked: anyhow, the Com- 
munist remedy is far worse than the disease, and yet the nations, 
threatened with this pestilence, are foolishly helping to diffuse it. 
That is what they, too, are doing who are purchasing the cheap, 
slave-produced wheat, butter, soap, fruit, pulp and timber,—the 
first instalments of a fuller invasion—which have already reached 
our ports. We cannot prevent the Russian population from 
tolerating its Government, but at least we should have a clear 
idea of what it is, and decide whether we can, in conscience, toler- 
ate commercial contact with it. ; 


Notwithstanding its avowed aims and its gen- 

iy no eral attitude of hostility towards the ‘‘capitalist 
Enrope. nations,’’ the Soviet Government is careful to 

send representatives, not only to the political 

meetings of the League, but even to its various economic com- 
missions. It is represented, for instance, on the Committee for 
the Federated Union of Europe, the outcome of M. Briand’s Pan- 
European proposals, which began its first fully-organized sittings 
at Geneva on May 15th. Twenty-nine representatives, consisting 
mainly of responsible Ministers from every European State, includ- 
ing Turkey, Iceland, Danzig, and, as we have said, the Soviets, 
are now in session under the chairmanship of M. Briand, to try 
to determine whether long views can be made to prevail over 
short views, and the general interest over the particular, in the 
matter of economic relations. They have adopted a constitution 
and formed themselves into a permanent advisory Commission 
of the League of Nations, formulating proposals to be sent to the 
Assembly for ratification. This is a more limited assembly than 
the World Economic Conference which met in 1927 and vainly 
warned the politicians that the economic development of the world 
was being prevented by the height and number of the prevailing 
tariff walls, which created in the world-market a multiplicity of 
water-tight compartments. Although that Report was adopted 
unanimously by the Council, approved by the Assembly, and offi- 
cially blessed by twenty-nine Governments, it was found impos- 
sible, owing to political rancours, to get anything like agreed 
action, and the strangle-hold of tariffs has since been even 
strengthened. No wonder, as we have said, that Austria and 
Germany grew impatient. Now, their plan having, for the time 
being, been set aside, the Commission is discussing, let us hope 
with a keener eye to practical effect, M. Briand’s proposals for a 
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wider economic understanding, so as to be able to present a work- 
able plan to the Assembly in September. It is time that the 
nations, especially the newly-formed ones, came to realize that 
they cannot profit by playing ‘‘Beggar my Neighbour,’’ and that 
the prosperity of all will bring about the prosperity of each. 


In a speech before the Commission on May roth, 


wines Mr. Henderson gave a vivid picture of the im- 
Conference. passe to which nationalism and unregulated pro- 


duction had reduced the world. He said: 


The tragic paradox of Europe, which we here represent, is 
that while men walk the streets and cannot find work to earn 
bread for their hungry families at home, the corn bins of 
Europe and of the countries oversea are bursting with food 
that cannot be sold. Our potential power to create wealth 
is greater than it has ever been. Capital, by countless mil- 
lions, is lying idle in our banks waiting to be used. It is with 
the problem of how to break that vicious circle of disaster that 
our Committee is face to face. I am hoping that from now 
onwards we shall set on one side every consideration of amour 
propre or of prestige, that we shall concentrate on the real 
economic interests of the simple men and women whom we 
represent. 


Parallel with these efforts of the European Federal Committee, 
a Wheat Conference opened in London on May 18th to discuss 
“‘the abnormal situation which has arisen and is forcing those en- 
gaged in the agricultural industry to sell their wheat below the cost 
of production.’’ Canada, being one of the nations most concerned, 
has summoned the meeting, which consists of 40 delegates from 
11 wheat exporting countries. Obviously its first aim is to help 
the producer, but, as he cannot be helped unless his produce finds 
a market, it will further the interests of the consumer as well. It 
is interesting to note that the Chairman, the High Commissioner 
for Canada, is not convinced that there is too much wheat for the 
consuming capacity of the world, but is inclined to believe that 
the trouble comes from faulty distribution. Other observers have 
pointed out that there are millions of potential consumers, even 
in Europe, to whom wheaten bread is unknown, and who have to 
support life on rye, maize, rice, and other inferior grains. A 
mere change in dietetic habits would speedily reduce the annual 
surplus of wheat to a manageable amount. But that, unfortu- 
nately, would harm the growers of the other cereals. It would 
be better to use more wheat in other ways; for instance, as food 
for pigs, poultry, etc., and thus widen its consumption. But we 
have not noticed any allusion to a well-known cause of disorder 
in the wheat trade. If only speculation in this article of prime 
necessity could be kept within due bounds, the ‘‘tragic paradox”’ 
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which Mr. Henderson mentions, might possibly disappear, but 
the Conference ended without touching the question. 


On the occasion of the Rerum Novarum celebra- 
True tions in Rome on May 15th, His Holiness an- 
Socialism. nounced, as was expected and desired, his in- 
tention of issuing a new Encyclical on the 
Social Question, and, even in the audience which he gave to the 
pilgrims, gave a sketch of its contents. It is this summary that 
has been prematurely, and sometimes adversely, commented on by 
English writers and speakers: the wiser course would have been 
to wait for the entire text. However, the Catholic knows before- 
hand that the Pope has not promulgated any new doctrine in this 
matter, but rather emphasized and elucidated the ordinary teach- 
ing of the Church. The social question has been exhaustively dis- 
cussed, for the past half century and more, by Popes, Prelates, and 
theologians, and there cannot be many Catholics who are ignorant 
of the attitude adopted by the Church towards the various substi- 
tutes for Christian civilization which bear the generic name of 
Socialism. Both here and in the United States, there is a fairly 
extensive Catholic literature devoted to this subject. Such stan- 
dard works as Devas’s ‘‘Political Economy,’’ and Parkinson’s 
**Social Science,’’ in which the matter is adequately treated, have 
long been before the public, and there are innumerable smaller 
productions, such as Mr. Somerville’s ‘‘Why the Church has con- 
demned Socialism,’’ which have had a wide circulation. Accord- 
ingly, when a secular paper calls the papal dictum—‘‘No man can 
be both a good Catholic and a true Socialist’’-—‘‘The Pope’s 
Bombshell,’ it is merely displaying its ignorance of Catholic doc- 
trine. His Holiness went on to explain that he had in view not 
only Communism, about the anti-Christian character of which 
there is no dispute, but also ‘‘a modified Socialism which reposes 
on a conception of society so contrary to the true conception laid 
down in the Gospels that no real reconciliation is possible.’’ No 
doubt, the full text will further qualify this unCatholic Socialism 
by quoting its tenets. Meanwhile, Catholics can only rejoice that 
the Pope, by speaking so clearly, has made it easier to distinguish 
between the false and the true. And perhaps, the Christian ad- 
herents of the Labour Party will be moved to protest with greater 
energy and persistence against the label ‘‘Socialist’’ which their 
political enemies have combined to attach to them. The Encyclical, 
we need hardly say, exhibits, even in the summary, the same sym- 
pathetic recognition of the evils which still oppress the worker and 
for which ‘‘true Socialism’’ is the attempted cure, that appeared 
in Rerum Novarum. We have no doubt that it will receive the 
same welcome as was accorded by all unprejudiced minds to its 
famous predecessor. 
THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Extreme Unction, Effects and Need of [W. F. Feld, S.J., in Zccle- 
siastical Review, May 1931, p. 484]. 

Papal Power in Civil Matters, Nature and Limits of [R. Hull, S.J., in 
lrish Ecclesiastical Record, May 1931, p. 488]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

Bible, Futile Dissemination of Protestant [Dom Maternus, in South- 
wark Record, April 1931, p. 103]. 

Birth-Prevention: Need of Medical Ethics Concerning [E. R. Moore, 
in Commonweal, April 29, 1931, p. 713]. 

Bolshevist Propaganda active in England [G. M. Godden, in 7aélet?, 
May 9, 1931, p. 610]. 

Coventry’s, Protestant Bishop of, charge of Catholic divisions in Faith 
refuted [O. R. Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R., in Catholic Times, May 11, 1931, 
p. 11]. ‘ 

Dissent, The Dissidence of [Dom Maternus, O.S.B., in Southwark 
Record, May 1931, p. 123]. 

Eisler’s Unwarranted Assumptions regarding Our Lord [R. Hull, S.J., 
in Catholic Times, May 8, 1931, p. 11: Canon Boylan, in /rish Ecclesiasti- 
cal Record, May 1931, p. 449]. 

Lay School in France [B. Emonet, in Ztudes, April 20, 1931, p. 129]. 

Peter and Paul, SS., no disunion between [O. R. Vassall-Phillips in 
Month, May 1931, p. 436]. 

Peter in Rome St., Evidence overwhelming [Rev. C. O’Hare, in /rish 
Ecclesiastical Record, April 1931, p. 337]. 

St. John’s Gospel, Vindication of Authenticity of, against Dr. Mingana 
[J. Donovan, S.J., in /rish Ecclesiastical Record, April 1931, p. 391]. 

Soviet Attack on Christian Civilization [““Grammateus” in Month, May 
1931, p- 385]. 

Soviet War-Threat [J. LaFarge, S.J., in America, March 7, 1931, 
p- 520]. 

POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Catechism; How to make it live [Archbishop Goodier in 7he Sower, 

April 1931, p. 9: Archbishop Williams in Clergy Review, May 1931, 


Pp. 453). 


Catholic Action in France [J. C. Joy, S.J., in /risk Monthly, May 1931, 
p- 265]. 

Holy Shroud, New Photographs of [Mgr. Barnes in Universe, May 15, 
1931, p. Io]. 

Ireland, dominated by an alien Press [Catholic Times, May 15, 1931, 
p. 6]. 


Japan, Catholic Progress in [Catholic Times, May 8, 1931, p. 14]. 

Marriage, Analysis of Pope’s Encyclical on [G. Bliss, S.J., in Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart, May 1931, p. 140]. 

Over-Population, The Myth of [E. R. Moore in Commonweal, April 8, 
15, 22, 1931, pp. 623, 654, 679]. : 

Philosophy, Secular, in U.S.A. [G. B. Phelan in Commonweal, April 1, 


1931, p. 605]. 











REVIEWS 


I—THE COMPLETION OF A GREAT ENTERPRISE! 


HAT admirable undertaking—‘‘The Treasury of the Faith 

Series”—has been brought to a successful conclusion by the 
publication of the remaining volumes mentioned below—the 36th 
and last being the Index, appropriately called “The Key to the 
Treasury”—and we may be permitted to congratulate the General 
Editor and his learned contributors on the event and to call the 
attention of the modern Catholic to the great debt which he owes 
to these zealous men. He now has access, in handy form and 
in popular style, to the main subjects of Catholic theology, so 
that he need be in ignorance of nothing that pertains to his 
religious equipment. Each of the 35 volumes may be read in an 
hour or so, whilst the relation between the various doctrines may 
be easily followed up by means of the Index. 

Regarding the last four volumes in detail, Mgr. Myers in No. 
xix. deals with a subject of the keenest present interest; the 
Catholic Church as “The Mystical Body of Christ.” Mgr. Myers 
shows from the New Testament, in opposition to the non-Epis- 
copalian, how definite was the constitution of the Church from 
the start and how clearly her marvellous unity was derived from 
and preserved by the primacy of Peter and his successors. And 
then, leaving the outsider alone, he develops for the benefit of 
the faithful the doctrine of “the mystical body” which is so 
marked a feature of Catholic devotion to-day; how elevation by 
grace into God’s own family constitutes a bond far stronger than 
anything that tends fo divide, and demands from those so 
favoured that they should indeed be the salt of the earth. 

Reading Dr. Kolbe on Confirmation (No. xxiii.) one realizes 
how a wide general culture and a practised style can enliven even 
a dogmatic treatise. The author almost waxes lyrical in his 
description of the character and function of the Holy Spirit in 
the matter of our salvation. His suggestion that the Acts of 
the Apostles might more appropriately be termed “The Gospel 
of the Holy Ghost” throws a new light on that fascinating yet 
fragmentary record. Dr. Arendzen’s treatise on Extreme 
Unction (No. xxviii.) should have the practical effect of making 
everyone keen about receiving that sacrament—its effects are so 

t The Mystical Body of Christ. By Mgr. Canon Myers. The Sacrament 
of Confirmation. By Mgr. Kolbe. Extreme Unction. By Dr. J. P. Arendzen. 
The Christian Priesthood. By Mgr. Canon Cronin. A Key to the Treasury. 


Compiled by Dr. G. D. Smith. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
Pp. each between 80 and go. Price, ts. and 2s. 
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salutary in every sense. We have never met a more consoling 
account of this crowning grace, or one which better illustrates 
God’s ineffable mercy in instituting it. 

Only in the Church is there to be found the lawful Christian 
Priesthood which is the theme of Mgr. Cronin’s contribution to 
the series (No. xxix.). It need hardly be said that those who 
cannot see the Church in the New Testament are equally blind 
to the existence there of the hierarchy. With such heretics the 
Canon does not argue, but explains lucidly what Scripture and 
Tradition set forth regarding the functions of the sacerdotal 
order. 

The Index is in three parts; the first, giving the detailed 
contents of each volume; the second, a reference, for the use 
of Catechists, of each question to its explanation in the series; 
the third, a list of subjects in alphabetical order and the places 
where they are dealt with. 


2—THE WESTMINSTER VERSION: VOL. IV.! 


ITH the publication of Volume IV. of the “Westminster 

Version” of the New Testament we are nearly within sight 
of the end of this great Catholic enterprise. Vol. III. has been 
already completed and is in fact in its third edition, whilst 
only St. Luke is needed to finish the first volume and the Acts 
to finish the second: both being well in hand. 

It may be useful for a proper estimate of this first collected 
edition of Vol. IV. to recall the main ideas which have governed 
the undertaking as a whole. Upon the critical side the W.V. 
was intended to furnish Catholics with a readable and accurate 
translation of the New Testament made from its original 
language. Whether we consider the needs of biblical study as 
such, even in our schools, or whether we have regard to the 
needs of Catholic defence, such a translation was much to be 
desired. It is not very helpful or edifying to Catholics to be 
continually reminded in the notes to the current version of dif- 
ferences, usually trifling, between the Douay and the Latin on 
the one hand and the Greek text on the other; needs of the sort 
are far better met by a translation of the originals brought out 
under Catholic authority, and serving as a witness that the Church 
is not afraid of the facts, and a warning against attempting to 
defend isolated passages, which are quite sound as regards faith 
and morals, but are open to objection if put forward as a true 
rendering of the inspired word. Familiarity with the West- 
minster Version—not the text alone but the Introductions, Notes 


* The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures. The New Testament: 
Vol. IV. The Epistle to the Hebrews: The Pastoral and Catholic Epistles: The 
Apocalypse of St. hin. Longmans: Pp. Ixii. 220. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 1931. 
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and Appendices—will enable priests and others to realize more 
clearly the exact meaning of many passages, and will put them 
on their guard against pressing inexact translations as the mean- 
ing of the original authors. 

Another purpose of the general editors was to issue the Sacred 
Text in a form at once dignified and clear. Appropriate head'ngs 
and sub-headings and insets have been supplied, and the text 
has been set forth in natural paragraphs instead of in arbitrary 
“verses,” following in this the example of the original Rheims 
version, which was unfortunately forsaken in imitation of the bad 
example of the Authorized. 

But all this, together with a copious apparatus of notes, has 
increased the cost of printing. Yet when one considers the 
general get-up, which is in the best traditions of the Manresa 
Press, the price of this volume, even apart from the value of the 
scholarly labour of the contributors, cannot be called excessive, 
and compares favourably with that of other books of the same 
kind. One cannot but feel that in this matter Catholics, like 
others, are apt to suffer from an unfortunate prepossession, which 
in the last analysis implies a certain disrespect to the divine 
Author of Scripture. The laudable purpose of making the Word 
of God accessible to the multitude has unfortunately resulted in 
a multiplicity of editions the cheapness of which is their only 
recommendation; hence small and crowded type, inferior paper, 
poor binding ; wholly unworthy of the matter thus presented. We 
are very far from blaming Catholic publishers for thus trying 
to meet or create a demand for so holy a thing: our point is 
that the demand for cheapness in this particular is itself un- 
warranted. Catholics should demand a worthy setting for the 
Word of God and be prepared to meet the not too greatly en- 
hanced cost. We have heard the price of these volumes mentioned 
almost with dismay by those who would not hesitate to spend two 
or three times the sum upon a work of merely human interest 
or artistic merit. As a matter of fact, in spite of post-war 
production prices, the cost has been kept almost unreasonably 
low, and we may freely grant that those Catholics who have the 
cause of the Scriptures at heart and have realized the importance 
of this particular enterprise, have not hesitated to pay it. 

Now, a word or two about the actual volume before us, which 
upon acquaintance we are sure will speak eloquently for itself. It 
is happily international, comprising the work of three scholars 
of Ireland, England and the United States respectively. The 
first mention must be given to the lamented dead; Dr. Uigot, 
who has translated the Apocalypse and the Pastoral and Johannine 
Epistles, may be called a pioneer of biblical studies in the States, 
producing on a large scale works which are far from having lost 
their value, and would be worth bringing up to date in a new 
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edition. To the general editors he was always most considerate, 
and it was a matter of great regret that he did not live to see the 
issue of his own work, nor yet to give that further help which 
was already generously promised. Among many interesting points 
that arose, perhaps the most important was the decision to 
translate tricxoros by “bishop” and xpecPirepos by “priest,” each 
therefore by its own etymological equivalent, as explained in 
the note to I Tim. iii. 1; the use of the word “elders” one can 
only regard nowadays as highly undesirable, in view of its com- 
mon use to indicate those who are not ministers at all. 

The Rev. W. H. Kent, O.S.C., lately made a Doctor by the 
Holy Father on occasion of his Golden Jubilee as a priest, is too 
well known as a scholar to need any words of commendation 
here. He has contributed the Epistles of SS. James, Peter and 
Jude; but his most valuable piece of work is unquestionably to 
be found in the first appendix, where his illustration of Jewish 
by Gaelic usage may almost be said to settle of itself without 
further ado the whole difficulty of the “Brethren of the Lord.” 

Canon Boylan, the Vice-President of Maynooth, is doubtless 
the most distinguished representative of Irish biblical scholar- 
ship at the present time, if not indeed of any time; and his 
edition of the Epistle to the Hebrews is the most important con- 
tribution to the present volume. More especially the notes will 
be found of value, based as they are upon an accurate knowledge 
of the liturgical system of the Old Testament. Upon this foun- 
dation is reared in the Epistle a magnificent treatment of the 
Sacrifice and Priesthood of Christ; and Canon Boylan has fur- 
nished thereto an interpretation worthy of the theme. 


3—A RADICAL IN METAPHYSICS! 


HIS interesting volume is an attempt, on very modern lines, 

at a new philosophical synthesis. The title is perhaps a 
little unfortunate. By Aristotelian and Baconian precedents, the 
name “Organum” would lead us to expect a treatise on logical 
and scientific method; while this (as the author never wearies 
of reminding us), is an essay in metaphysics. We do not alto- 
gether blame Dr. McKerrow for this inexactitude, however. 
Nearly all modern philosophy, since Hegel’s time, exhibits the 
same confusion. 

Dr. McKerrow’s book is, as we have implied, a characteristic- 
ally modern production; and, we would add, a very able 
specimen of its type. The author possesses an original mind, has 
many good things to say on a large variety of subjects, and, 


* Novius Organum. By James Clark McKerrow, M.B. London: Longmans. 
Pp. vii. 277. Price, gs. n. 
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though not by any means an “easy” writer, has a notable com- 
mand of arresting and felicitous phrase. Most of his thought is 
emphatically his own. He is conscious, perhaps over-conscious, 
of his isolation, as a kind of Ishmael in the world of modern 
thought. Editors, whether scientific or metaphysical, have, ap- 
parently, found his contributions unacceptable. Reviewers —the 
creatures and slaves of editors—have, presumably, been equally 
unappreciative. The official leaders of thought have paid but 
little heed to a colleague so ill-served by “Press-patronage.” All 
this, no doubt, has fostered the author’s feeling that there must 
be something particularly ow/ré in his special brand of hetero- 
doxy. Speaking from a somewhat detached position, we are able 
to assure him of the contrary. He seems to us to be doing exactly 
what Professor Whitehead, for example, in his recent Gifford 
Lectures, recommended to be done, and himself attempted, far 
less successfully, as it seems to us, than Dr. McKerrow: that is to 
say, he is trying to “rig up” and to “run” a cosmology on an 
arbitrarily selected list of fundamental concepts and axioms. 
Why anyone engaged in this popular modern pastime should 
afflict (or flatter) himself with a sentiment of loneliness, passes 
our comprehension. Everybody's doing it. 

Dr. McKerrow wants to abolish from philosophy the categories 
of substance and action, and therefore, the concept of causality, 
and to try to read the universe in the terms of one sole category— 
habit. Substance and cause are unintelligible, he tells us, when 
you come to examine them closely, and the admission of them 
creates many difficulties and solves none. One might like to 
start an argument with Dr. McKerrow, on these assertions, which 
are after all not quite self-evident: but he is a hard man to argue 
with. “It is vain,” he assures us “to argue about metaphysical 
assumptions on @ priori grounds. Philosophers believe what they 
like and conversion is not effected by argument.” Maybe: but is 
this a desirable or a necessary state of things? To say that one 
must not argue about metaphysical assumptions on @ Priori 
grounds, is to deprive metaphysics of all argumentative founda- 
tion, since, clearly, the only possible foundation of metaphysics 
is an @ priori, i.e., a metaphysical one.: If this procedure is re- 
cognized as the proper convention in philosophic debate,—and 
it is more or less so recognized at the present-day—we shall 
have the agreeable spectacle of philosophers and scientists, in- 
habiting each his glass-house of arbitrary assumptions, the 
tedium of life being relieved by an occasional well-aimed brick 
at the similarly vulnerable constructions around. There would 
clearly be need of a good deal of genial give-and-take in such a 
game. But what would it all be leading to? 

We are compelled, therefore, to part company with our author 
on this very radical issue. Our quarrel, we regret to say, begins 
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very early—at the second sentence of the first page of the Preface. 
From there onward, we have, as the saying is “no further use” 
for Dr. McKerrow’s metaphysics. [Perhaps we are merely ex- 
emplifying hereby the dictum that “philosophers believe what 
they like.”] But with other portions of the work, especially 
with the eloquent and searching analysis of the spiritual life 
of our age, we find ourselves often in admiring and enthusiastic 
agreement: though there are strange perversities here, also: for 
example, the author has a curious and ultra-modernistic prefer- 
ence for a mythical, as against an historical, religion. Christ 
Himself, he suggests, would be nearer to our hearts, a more 
intimate possession, if He were a myth, a creation of faith, and 
not an historical figure! 
J.B. 


4—BORROWED PLUMES! 


HIS book arouses mixed feelings in the Catholic reader. 

The author is an Anglican “Benedictine monk” and the 
book is intended for Anglicans. So far so good, for it does 
contain a great deal of very sound teaching on the subject of 
prayer, and the author quotes the words of a Cowley Father, 
writing to Zhe Church Times in April 1930, to the effect that 
“it is generally recognized that our people to-day hardly pray 
at all.” Presumably, therefore, the book will (to use a con- 
ventional phrase) supply a long-felt want among the members 
of that Communion. But what strikes the Catholic reader most 
is that a/Z the authorities quoted (with one or two inconsiderable 
exceptions) are Catholic saints and Catholic spiritual writers, 
and that these are cited without the least hint that their beliefs 
were in any way different from those of the author and his public. 
We have grown accustomed to the use by Anglicans of the phrase 
“the Church” as if, in spite of the Reformation and the Privy 
Council and the doctrinal and disciplinary powers of the British 
parliament, to say nothing of the mutually contradictory tangle 
of belief and practice within its own boundaries, the Establish- 
ment were still in full harmony with the rest of Western Chris- 
tianity—and with itself! But one owns to a new kind of shock 
when one reads, for example, of frequentation of the Sacraments, 
that “checked for a moment by Jansenism, which had far more 
influence in England than is commonly recognized, reaching the 
full approbation of the Church under Pius X., it has already be- 
gun to bear fruit”: one rubs one’s eyes: for the author is not 
here speaking of the Roman Catholic Church specifically, but 


® The Art of Mental Prayer. By the Rev. Bede Frost. London: Philip Allan. 
Pp. xvi. 296. Price, 8s. 6d. 1931. 
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of that vague entity “the Church” with which, to our confusion, 
he identifies his own—Pius X., frequent Communion, daily Mass, 
and in the background the figures of the average Anglican lay- 
man and the average Anglican Bishop! One may well be be- 
wildered: or is there nothing in the axiom “Lex orandi, lex 
credendi”? 

For the rest, the author very painstakingly, and in the main 
accurately, summarizes and describes the various methods of 
prayer practised in the Catholic Church. There is nothing in 
his book that one can censure as actually wrong, though there 
are some statements concerning, for instance, the aim of the 
Christian life, the effort after perfection, vocal prayer, and the 
effect of the Sacraments, in which one immediately recognizes the 
indefiniteness and the confusion which invariably beset all for- 
mulated Anglican thought. Anyway, one may be glad of this sign 
of spiritual life, or the wish for it, at least in one section of the 
Church of England, though one cannot miss the significance of 
the fact that the author has had to come to the Roman Catholic 
Church for the whole of it—matter and form, theory and practice, 
fact and expression: and that when he departs from that norm 
he departs from the truth. 

The book represents very evidently a most sincere desire on 
the part of its author to offer to the members of his Communion 
some share in the spiritual wealth of the Catholic Church from 
which for so many generations they have been excluded. That 
is well: but outside the body of that Church, away from its 
Sacraments, that share can never be much more than a speculative 
one. You really cannot fit St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross 
or St. Ignatius into an Anglican frame: and that the author 
evidently believes that you can, and that he has done it, only adds 
one more to the perplexities that assail the mind of the English 
Catholic who tries, in all kindliness, to understand the mind of 
his “separated brethren.” What one really hopes for from a 
book of this description is that the Anglican reader, captivated 
perhaps by its teaching, may be led to inquire into the sources 


from which alone it has been derived. 
R.S. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


ANON Th. Moreux, of the Bourges Observatory, gives us in Modern 
Science and the Truths Beyond (Browne & Nolan: §s. n.), a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole field of philosophy, including Logic, Physics, Psycho- 
logy, Cosmology and Natural Theology—all in about seventy thousand 
words. It is an admirable piece of compression, and the author is 
certainly to be congratulated on a work which will be of use both to 
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the young student of philosophy and to the enquiring layman. It is a 
pleasure to find an author who can write popularly on such subjects 
without descending to the nauseous “baby-talk” which so many of 
our English writers appear to think appropriate, when discoursing of 
science to the masses. There is a clarity and an elegance in the Abbé’s 
exposition which are eminently French—and Catholic. It will hardly 
be necessary to warn the reader that not all that can be put into a 
volume of this size is to be taken as incontestable. As in other text- 
books, the “Guillotine” has to be ruthlessly applied, to keep to the limits 
of space prescribed; and this of course means that few if any of the 
matters touched upon, have been exhaustively discussed. The anony- 
mous translator—an Irish Professor of Philosophy—has done his work 
well. 
MORAL. 


The worst of the sex-impulse is that it is so very impulsive. It does not 
affect everyone indiscriminately, like hunger and thirst. It cannot be 
legislated for, as if it were regular and uniform. Its object is racial, not 
individual. It is abused with terrible ease and frequency, and inces- 
santly exploited by immoral writers and artists. Hence the need of a 
clear understanding of the virtue which controls and regulates it. Father 
Martindale has written a helpful book on this “Difficult Commandment.” 
Professor D. von Hildebrand of Munich, in a larger work—In Defence 
of Purity (Sheed and Ward: 6s.), has treated the same subject with a 
wider and much more philosophical grasp, which on that very account 
will hardly reach so wide a public. The educated Catholic will revel in 
its far-reaching analysis and subtle distinctions, and in the profound 
reasoning on which Catholic ideals, both of marriage and virginity, are 
based, but the less philosophical will breathe with some difficulty its 
rarefied atmosphere. The second section, on Virginity, will we think be 
found most useful, as it points the,way to a dedicated life even in the 
world. 

DEVOTIONAL, 


The Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C., has reprinted from an Australian 
periodical and arranged for a series of “May readings” some chapters 
on devotion to Our Lady, basing them on sound theology and inspiring 
them with filial affection. The book, which is illustrated by a number 
of famous Madonna pictures, is called The Fair Flower of Eden (Sands: 
3s. 6d. n.) and has already reached a fourth edition. It can be warmly 
recommended not only for May and October but for all seasons of the 
year. 

Many a student of the works of St. Francis de Sales has felt, with all 
reverence to the saint, that had he been living in our time he would have 
been less diffuse in his writings. Particularly, perhaps, is this true of 
his Treatise on the Love of God. It is not only that this generation is 
impatient with the longer books, but the illustrations, and such develop- 
ments as are used by St. Francis de Sales, often mean very little to the 
modern reader. The Sisters of the Visitation Order, Harrow, have 
undertaken the abridgement of this one volume: The Love of God, St. 
Francis de Sales’ Treatise (Sands and Co.: 7s. 6d.). His Eminence, the 
Cardinal, has written a Foreword, and Abbot Butler an Introduction. 
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This Introduction is of singular value, because it gives us an accurate 
summary of the whole treatise of St. Francis, which will fill up any gaps 
which the reader may find in the much shortened volume compiled by 
the Sisters. At the same time one cannot but admire the excellent way 
in which the summary has been made. Little paragraphs, here and 
there, guide the reader in case the selections made seem less connected, 
and other notes are added to explain at times why certain parts are 
omitted. The result is certainly a volume which will appeal more to the 
modern reader, and will thereby save for him the valuable teaching of 
St. Francis de Sales on the Love of God. 

One who has for many years organized the French Pilgrimage to 
Lourdes, has reproduced a kind of Guide to the shrine, entitled: Lourdes: 
Les Apparitions de 1858 (La Bonne Presse: 5.90 fr.). Though we have 
many such guides, as the author, Mons. Louis Guerin, acknowledges, 
nevertheless, this one has a character of its own. It is profusely 
illustrated; the narrative goes back to the very beginning, and is very 
detailed; it is well ordered, and at the end—in Appendices—are given 
the most important documents connected with the apparitions, judg- 
ments concerning them, and ecclesiastical sanctions. It is a most 
satisfactory manual and will provide the ordinary pilgrim with as much 
information as he can desire. 

A new book on prayer: Le Vrai Chemin du Paradis, by the Rev. 
Joseph Vernhes, P.S.S. (Téqui: 10.00 fr.), does not take us far afield 
from the ordinary routine, but does carefully analyse the meaning of 
prayer itself, its difficulties and its possibilities. The author dwells 
in particular on the dispositions for prayer; as it were, looking round to 
cut away hindrances, and add such helps as will make prayer more 
fruitful. The method which he advocates is rather that of St. Sulpice 
than that, so-called, of St. Ignatius. He has three points, but they are 
all points of affection going back to reason, rather than reasoning going 
on to affection. It is a book full of excellent material. 

Similar in its scope we would place Notre Vie Spirituelle, by F. Neyen, 
S.C.J. (Téqui: 12.00 fr.). Here again, the author is concerned mainly 
with the practical life of the ordinary soul, which is striving to make 
itself perfect. Consequently he too discusses principally the hindrances 
and the helps, which every ordinary Christian experiences. We notice 
that he dwells specially on spiritual weariness and discouragement. 
His chapter on the remedy of these is particularly good. Under the 
means for advancement he discusses specially, grace, and freewill. Under 
the latter he has an analysis of the theological and the cardinal virtues. 
A last section, helping us to see where we stand in the spiritual life, 
is full of common sense. ; 


HOMILETIC. 


The pastor of a famous Church in New York is wont to invite nearly 
every year some well-known preacher from this country to address his 
flock during Lent. The eloquence thus generally lost to us has been 
fortunately preserved in the case of the Lenten sermons preached last 
year by Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., which have been published here under 
the title, The House of Gold (Sheed and Ward: 7s. 6d.). Mostly con- 
cerned—18 discourses out of 27—with the Sacrament of Marriage, they 
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must have proved exceptionally edifying and helpful to their immediate 
audience, who live in an atmosphere so hostile to the Christian ideal in 
this matter. To us they will be hardly less so. The preacher states the 
Christian doctrine plainly and uncompromisingly, but shows that it leads 
to true happiness even here, whereas licence does not. The theme is 
exhaustively elaborated, yet without needless repetition, and though there 
has been no attempt to give the discourses a more distinct literary form, 
yet, such is the art of the preacher and his refined rhetoric, that they 
are as pleasing to read as they must have been to listen to. 

In the little book, What think ye of Christ? (Sheed and Ward: 
2s. 6d. n.), by Father Martindale, are contained only five sermons, but 
it comes sixth in a series of similar discourses which have established 
the preacher as one of the most stimulating spiritual forces of the day. 
Nearly all are concerned with the Incarnate God: in this particular set, 
Father Martindale takes the answers to the query of his title, given 
during Christ’s lifetime—‘‘a Carpenter,” “a righteous Man,” “John the 
Baptist risen,” and finally, “My Beloved Son’—and shows the measure 
in which they were verified in Our Lord, stressing particularly His 
Humanity, as the model approved by God for all mankind. A book to 
be read and re-read. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

An opportune commemoration of the Fifteenth Centenary of the 
Council of Ephesus, is The Doctors of the Church, by the Rev. Father 
Paul, O.S.F.C. (B.O. & W.: §s.). Father Paul has written short popular 
accounts of the eight Doctors of the Eastern Church and eighteen of the 
Western Church, and has also given a sketch of some of the Fathers 
who rank with the Doctors, but are not actually declared to be among 
their number. His method is very simple; he has collected the facts 
of each life into some four or five pages each, and altogether we have 
an acceptable little encyclopedia on the subject of the Fathers. 

It was not to be expected that the Cistercian Fathers would allow to 
pass without reproof the lively but very satiric attack upon the reputation 
of the great founder of their Reform made by M. l’'Abbé Bremond in his 
“The Thundering Abbot,” [#.e., “Abbé Tempéte,”] Englished under that 
title. The reproof has come from the pen of Father Ailbe J. Luddy of 
Mount Melleray in the volume entitled The Real De Rancé (Longmans: 
7s. 6d. n.), a book inspired by honest indignation and showing, if we may 
say so without disrespect, that the shillelagh in the hands of an expert 
is more than a match for the polished rapier. Father Luddy has this @ 
priori argument at his back—that a genuine religious reform is not 
wrought by a bad man. One felt the unreality of the picture painted so 
skilfully by M. Bremond on that account. The excellent and lasting 
fruits of De Rancé’s stormy career show that the tree must have been 
sound in substance. But the Cistercian author does not rely on mere @ 
priori arguments. He brings a cloud of contemporary witnesses to 
testify to the esteem in which De Rancé was held by those who knew 
him, and shows that his early biographers were not blind panegyrists, 
as M. Bremond implies, nor insincere partisans. The way of religious 
reformers is inevitably beset with storms and it may be that the strong 
personality of De Rancé provoked opposition and misunderstanding; 
like St. Jerome, he sometimes used over-vigorous language, but his 
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essential sincerity cannot be doubted. Catholics must be grateful to 
Father Luddy for his triumphant vindication of the first great Trappist. 

The story of The Conversion of H.H. the Dayang Muda of Sarawak 
(C.T.S.: 2d.), differs from other stories of the kind more in its varied 
materials than in its high moral earnestness. The author describes 
how from childhood she was bewildered by the various schools of Pro- 
testantism to which she was subjected; how, on the other hand, she 
missed that sense of life and beauty which she recognized in the Catholic 
Church. Dissatisfaction led her to Christian Science, and that, for a 
time, seemed to hold her, but later she caught the significance of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and, once she had that, all obstacles seemed to 
tumble to pieces. It is natural that the centre of the Church's life of 
worship and devotion should most strongly attract the sincere heart. 

The modern tendency—a good one—to reduce biography to character- 
study in books upon the saints is well illustrated in Tous Les Oiseaux 
Du_ Ciel, by the Rev. Pierre Dubongnie, C.SS.R. (Beauchesne: 22.00 fr.), 
though we are not impressed in this case by the title. The author has 
chosen saints, and other holy persons, in various ages of the Church, to 
illustrate what might almost be called the peculiar conditions under 
which sanctity can be, and has been fostered. He tries to tell his stories, 
by cutting away all legends, while adding in their place the fruits of his 
own sympathetic understanding and imagination. Curiously enough, the 
book has no table of contents, though an ample bibliography is given 
at the end. Among other saints described, we have Simeon, of St. Luke’s 
Gospel; many early martyrs; hermits of the desert, and, at the end, a 
number of more modern characters not yet canonized, perhaps not 
likely to be canonized, but all illustrating the author’s main point. 

The late Bishop of Arras, Monsignor Julien, 1856—1930, is well 
known to many outside as well as inside France; not least well known in 
his study of St. Francis de Sales, published two years ago. It has been 
a happy thought to make, from his many writings, a selection of passages 
illustrating his thought and its development, that he may the better 
be appreciated by his countrymen. These are collected in a volume of 
560 pages entitled Les Letons d’un Grand Eveque, by Abbé Francois 
Gaquére (Librairie Emmanuel Vitte: 26.00 fr.). They are gathered to- 
gether under three main titles: Education; Patriotism; the Church. The 
Bishop was himself in his day a teacher and professor. He was also 
a keen student of social questions; hence we are not surprised to ‘find 
many good things in those two sections alone. Moreover, he was an 
historian of no mean quality and he has excellent summaries of many 
points of history. The peroration on the Catholic Church is a fine 
piece of oratory. ‘ 

Another successor to St. Thérése de Lisieux, is described in Scour 
Marie de Bon-Secours, Franciscaine de Notre Dame du Temple—1898— 
1928, by Father Leonard Bohler, O.F.M. (Téqui: 12.00 fr.). It is certainly 
a remarkable book, telling of a most innocent child, daughter of a poor 
tailor, who tilled his own piece of land for a supplementary livelihood. 
From that beginning, Marie rose, like many other Saints, through 
poverty, to what would certainly seem like the highest sanctity. We 
find the same signs and trials, making her offer herself as a victim; 
vocation interrupted by sickness; religious life with spiritual disappoint- 
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ments, finally, special favours, such as are only given to few. Selections 
from her own writings, given in the Appendix, show her undoubtedly 
to be a very chosen soul. 

Mr. Benedict Fitzpatrick has chosen for his account of the heroic life 
and martyrdom of the Blessed Jean de Brébeuf, S.J., a phrase—Donjon 
of Demons—from a letter describing the country of the savage Hurons 
where he met his death. The story is taken, of course, from the famous 
“Jesuit Relations” and has been, so to speak, dramatized by the author, 
but it needed no erabellishments to emphasize either its horror or its 
heroism. The record of man’s inhumanity to man has no more terrible 
chapter than that which deals with the savage cruelty of the North 
American Indian, and the dauntless missionaries were exposed to its 
worst excesses. Yet even these were powerless before the love of God 
which inspired the martyrs. The book is published by Messrs. Rout- 
ledge and Sons at Ios. 6d. n. 

The end of May marked the fifth centenary of the execution of St. 
Joan of Arc, a saint whom even the unregenerate world delights to 
honour, and it was very fitting that her romantic and stirring career 
should be made familiar as early as possible in life to our young folk. 
This is what Miss Clare F. Oddie has done excellently in The Story of 
St. Joan: a Book for Children (Longmans: 2s. 6d. n.) which is further 
adorned with capital illustrations. It will be a joy to nursery and 
schoolroom alike, and even grown-ups will read it, surreptitiously, with 
pleasure. 

The history of the Church is full of romantic episodes and heroic 
figures, and both romance and heroism has often characterized the 
careers of her chief Pastors. From this wealth of material Miss Cecil 
Kerr has compiled an attractive book for children, called The Child’s 
Book of Great Popes (Longmans: 2s. n.), narrating the story of twelve 
out of the long list whose names are prominent even in secular history. 
No better introduction to the thrilling annals of God’s Church could 
be suggested, and the clever line-drawings of Miss Doris Pailthorpe 
add much to its interest. 

HISTORICAL. 


The twentieth volume of Historical Records and Studies, published by 
the U.S. Catholic Historical Society, New York, contains this year 
several disconnected essays, all of which are of singular interest. The 
first essay brings together the various occasions upon which the United 
States has come into diplomatic contact with the Holy See. In view 
of the present situation, which is something of a deadlock, the writer of 
this essay gives good reason for showing that there is abundant pre- 
cedent for the United States to follow the example of over thirty other 
countries and to have its accredited representative at the Vatican. The 
second essay, entitled “The First Shrine of the Sacred Heart,” gives 
a most interesting insight into the foundation and early history of the 
Jesuit missionaries in parts not necessarily connected with the American 
Indians. Among the other essays, one on education in Mexico in the 
sixteenth century is very elaborate, and again throws much light on the 
relations between Church and State in those days. The volumes of 
which this is one, are gathering together excellent material for future 
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historians. They run parallel with the volumes of the Catholic Record 
Society in our own country. 

If we were in need of an apology for the Religious Orders, we would 
find it in the excellent summary, entitled, The Great Religious Orders, 
by Piers Compton (Elkin Mathews: 6s.). The author has not only a 
distinct admiration for the Religious life, but seems to have got the 
spirit of each of them in a very remarkable way. In thirteen chapters he 
discusses the chief Orders, from St. Benedict to the Society of Jesus, 
and in the last three chapters he includes the Oratorians, Trappists and 
Passionists. It may be noticed that the Redemptorists, for some reason, 
do not appear, and also other Orders which, perhaps, we would con- 
sider to be more representative. It is not quite clear why the Trappists 
should be given a chapter apart from the Cistercians, but these are 
minor points. By a straightforward statement of the story and the 
spirit of those Orders which he has chosen, the author gives an excellent 
answer—and this it would seem is the object of his book—to those who 
say that the Religious life is a life of waste and idleness. 


LITERARY. 


It is interesting to find that our Catholic novelists are so numerous, 
and stand so high in their profession, that it becomes worth while to 
discuss some of them at least in a volume. Some Catholic Novelists, 
Their Art and Outlook, by Patrick Braybrooke (B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d. n.), 
discusses seven: Chesterton, Belloc, John Ayscough, R. H. Benson, Sir 
Philip Gibbs, Sheila Kaye-Smith, and the late Katherine Tynan. Whether 
these are in matter of fact the first of our Catholic novelists, readers 
may doubt; but the author seems to have chosen his subjects more or 
less according to his whim rather than in order of importance. The 
method of the author is to select three or four novels, by each of these 
writers, and from them draw the particular Catholic mentality which he 
considers they portray. The sketch in each instance is made with a light 
pen, and the lines are not deeply impressed, so that the whole volume 
affords pleasant reading, especially to one who is already acquainted 
with the authors described. 


NoON-CATHOLIC. 


It seems to us curious that so often in England a rank unbeliever has 
come from an English vicarage. An instance in point is Mr. Llewelyn 
Powys, whose last book, A Pagan Pilgrimage (Longmans: 7s. 6d.), pro- 
bably describes him better than he himself imagines. As we read the 
volume, with its cheap atheism, its plain vulgarity and its sentences that 
obviously at times have been written merely to fill up the space, we 
feel sorry for one who mistakes ignorance for independence of mind; 
lack. of humour for truth; and contempt for the thoughts and feelings 
of others for breadth of mind in himself. One thing at least the author 
himself will surely acknowledge, that there is not a page in the book 
which shows the least understanding of other people’s point of view. 

Two Lectures, entitled Philosophy and the Cross, delivered before 
the University of Durham on November rith and 12th, 1930, by Rev. 
O. C. Quick, M.A., D.D., Canon of St. Paul's (Oxford University Press: 
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2s. 6d.), are an interesting attempt to combine modern metaphysic and 
modern moral theory with the teaching of Calvary. Much of both 
lectures is taken up with discussion of various philosophical theories 
of our present time, bearing little, it would seem, upon the main point 
at issue; but the conclusion of each lecture brings us to the foot of the 
Cross: the one in the recognition of a right sense of values; the other 
of a right sense of usefulness. In the first, the author points out the 
necessity of surrender of a lower for a higher good, until “the highest is 
realized only through the surrender of life itself.” This, he tells us, is 
the only rational, intelligible sense of life in this Universe. The lesson 
of self-sacrifice is the practical application of all scientific theory. In- 
cidentally, he comments upon that greatest surrender, the subjection of 
the mind to an infallible authority, which, curiously enough, he declares 
to be “a rejection or misapplication of the law of the Cross in the intel- 
lectual sphere.” He says that it exacts intellectual suicide, whereas St. 
Paul describes his teaching as “bringing every mind into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ,” and has not Christ Himself said of the authori- 
ties of His Church—‘He that heareth you, heareth Me”? 

The second Lecture, on the moral attitude to the Cross, seems to us 
the more satisfactory of the two. The Canon sums it up in the doctrine 
of the surrender of all things, and even ourself, to secure the pearl of 
great price. He lets us see how a secure morality can be built practically 
upon the supernatural alone. 


REPRINTS. 


Messrs. Sheed and Ward, who have done so much for the spread of 
Catholic literature by their admirable “Book-a-Month” scheme, have had 
the happy idea of reaching a still wider public by cheap reissues of some 
of the “best sellers” thus previously published. A number of these are 
to hand and Catholic librarians should make haste to seize the oppor- 
tunity. We have, then, at 3s. 6d. n. each, Christopher Dawson's Progress 
and Religion, Miss Alice Curtayne’s St. Catherine of Siena, and Father 
C. C. Martindale’s The Mind of the Missal, all first issued in 1929 and 
all meeting with immediate and sustained welcome. Mr. Dawson's 
treatise is a development of the thesis that there can be no real progress 
unless it is inspired by true religion, worked out with a profound 
knowledge of contemporary thought here and abroad, and a sure grasp 
of Catholic principles. It might serve as a text-book of the philosophy 
of history. If only all Saints’ lives were written with the dramatic 
force shown by Miss Curtayne’s S¢. Catherine, they might vie in popu- 
larity with the productions of Mr. Edgar Wallace. A competent know- 
ledge of history, a mind soaked in the Catherine “legend” and a brilliant 
literary style have made this an outstanding modern biography. 
Thousands must have learnt from Father Martindale’s analysis and 
exposition of the Church’s Prayer Book a deeper appreciation of the 
meaning of the Mass as the centre and sum of Catholic :worship. We 
trust that many thousands more may, by means of this new issue of 7e 
Mind of the Missal, grow in devotion to the Sacrifice of Salvation. 

The same publishers have also issued a cheap Is. 6d. edition of Father 
Vassall-Phillips’s religious autobiography, After Fifty Years, which we 
welcomed over two years ago as a valuable and striking piece of apolo- 
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getic. We trust that in its present shape it will reach and help still 
larger numbers of those shepherdless folk who cannot find the pastures 
of truth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Harmony rather than equality is the keynote of L’Ame Feminine: 
Essai Psychologique, by one who writes under the pseudonym of P. 
Thouvignon (Lethielleux: 15.00 fr.). The author, whoever he may be, 
is obviously a man of profound experience as well as learning. He 
notes, throughout, the strong points of the woman’s character, par- 
ticularly where they contrast with the qualities of man, and over and 
over again illustrates his points by quotations the most varied, from 
saints like St. Teresa of Avila, to authors like Shelley and Byron. As 
he writes and analyses, he leaves the reader to conclude for himself 
that difference of character by no means implies inferiority, but that it 
is, as is only natural to expect, one which responds to and blends into 
the other, making a complete whole of the two, and that man is unjust 
to woman when he reckons her as equal to himself; likewise that woman 
is unjust to herself when she strives after that equality. At the con- 
clusion of the book, he has two chapters: one on “Woman and Evolu- 
tion”; the other, “Woman and Civilization.” In both of these he gives 
her a place of which she may well be proud, and he does it by not sparing 
the philosophers of liberty and libertinism. Many may call this book 
reactionary; none will say that it is not founded on much thought and 
knowledge. 

Mr. W. McAdam Eccles, consulting surgeon to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, has written a small book with a very long title: Old Funda- 
mentals in Modern Light and Continued Natural in the Spiritual World 
(Stockwell: 2s. 6d.). There is so much that is good in this little work, 
every sentence of which has been carefully pondered, that we wish we 
could agree with it all. Often where we disagree we feel we would like 
to ask questions; perhaps after all the disagreement lies in a difference 
of definition. For instance, the author denies miracles; yet he accepts 
the miracles of Christ Our Lord, and still more the Virgin Birth. For 
the latter he offers a physical explanation; but it is not the how, it is 
the fact, that is miraculous. A surgeon may explain how a broken bone 
has been joined; that does not make the fact of its sudden joining any 
the less a miracle. But we will not go into further details; we can only 
be grateful that the author declares himself emphatically on the side 
of most truths which a believer in Christ the Son of God holds to be 
fundamental. 

It has been remarked that Sir James Jeans has assumed the réle that 
belonged in a past generation to Sir Robert Ball,—that of a popularizer 
of astronomical science. Certainly the vogue of his recent books, dealing 
with the latest discoveries, has been very remarkable, for he has suc- 
ceeded, by dint of graphic comparisons and the latest and best photo- 
graphs, in unveiling the marvels of the heavens, and the no less astonish- 
ing way in which the human mind, whether by direct experiment 
or by applying mathematics and chemistry, has unfolded the secrets 
of space and time. In his latest book, The Stars in Their Courses 
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(Cambridge University Press: 5s. n.), he has elaborated a series of 
popular talks on the sidereal universe, aimed at exhibiting its extent 
and the characteristics of its constituents. Students of astronomy will 
find little that is new in the book, save the vivid and picturesque 
parallels with which Sir James illuminates his subject. In the light of 
this knowledge, the physical insignificance of the earth is seen to be 
extreme, but there is nothing in this result to affect the Christian faith. 
If the earth is not the centre of the universe, the Incarnation shows it 
to be the centre of God’s loving providence. To argue, as Dean Inge 
does, the insignificance of man from the comparative minuteness of his 
abode, is to ignore the uniqueness of the earth as the seat of rational 
life. Innumerable and enormous as are the stars, they are only masses 
of gas at immense temperature and pressure, nor can we assume that 
because they subserve no known human need, they have no other purpose 
in the Creator’s mind. When he leaves the purely scientific in order to 
philosophize, Sir James is not always so successful. We are prepared 
to believe that light, exposed to gravitation, travels in a curve, but what 
sense is there in speaking of the curvature of space, as if that entity were 
composed of material parts and so was capable of having a shape? 


REFERENCE. 


The first remark to make about The Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary 
(Cassell: 25s. n.) is that its title is somewhat misleading because, as 
the General Editor states in his preface, “biography has no place at 
all” in it, except for short notices of some saints. Moreover, the title 
suggests some connection with the well-known Catholic Encyclopedia, 
whereas the promoters of that great enterprise have already published 
a similar work founded on it, with the title 7ze New Catholic Dic- 
tionary. No doubt the later production was planned and executed 
without thought of that already in existence; otherwise much labour 
and expense might have been saved by a process of collaboration. 
Although neither work can claim to be absolutely encyclopedic, it is 
only fair to say that the earlier one is, roughly, about twice the size 
of the later, the N.C.D., being 1155 pages long whilst the C.E.D. has 
only 592. So much should be said in the interests of intending Catholic 
purchasers, but there would be no point in contrasting the two in further 
detail. The C.E.D. will be found very useful, especially in matters 
liturgical and those which concern the Eastern Churches: besides full 
page pictures of the Pope and Cardinal Bourne, the other seven illustra- 
tions in the work represent prelates of various Uniate Rites. The treat- 
ment of dogmatic questions is necessarily brief but, so far as we have 
tested it, is fairly satisfactory. It is to be presumed that a second 
edition will exhibit many improvements on what, within the limits 
indicated, can be confidently recommended. Mr. Donald Attwater, the 
General Editor, and his collaborators, a list which includes the names 
of many distinguished scholars will, we hope, be encouraged by its 
welcome to enlarge its scope. 

We note from the Press that the Macmillan Co. which publishes the 
work in the States has agreed to alter the name there, so as to prevent 
confusion with the N.C.D. 
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MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Amongst recent publications of the Catholic Truth Society we note 
the following new 2d. pamphlets: The Life of St. Antony, in the 
children’s series, which should find a specially ready sale during the 
year of the celebrations of his seventh centenary: Girl Guides in the 
Catholic Church, by Miss fflorens Roch, gives an adequate answer 
to such questions as “Why should there be Catholic Guides?”’, or “Why 
should a Catholic girl be a Guide at all?”, and also explains clearly 
and attractively what that excellent Movement stands for. As a stimulus 
to “Catholic Action” Archbishop Goodier, S.J., has written a Foreword 
to A Guide to Social Service for Women, compiled by the Catholic 
Bureau of Social Service (C.W.L.) which gives the outlines of many 
branches of such service, professional and voluntary, open to women. In 
the fiction series, there are three pious stories, with a proper but not 
too obtrusive moral, viz., How Gertrude’s Spy Came to Ladywell, and 
Fergus McGuire, both by M. E. Power, and Robin’s Victory, by A. 
Blundell. To promote knowledge of the excellent leaflets of the C.A.S. 
two further selections of ten each have been bound together at 2d. 
pamphlet-size and called respectively Questions and Answers, and On 
the Threshold of Catholic Truth. 

Amongst reprints there are: The Resurrection, by Fr. B. Jarrett, O.P., 
now in its fifteenth thousand, and Pilgrimage Pages, by C. Cooksey, S.J., 
giving an interesting and instructive account of many ancient places 
of pilgrimage in these isles. In addition, the Holy Father's Wireless 
Broadcast to the Whole World has been produced as a beautifully- 
printed four-page leaflet. 

From the America Press we have received The Litany of Our Lady 
($0.30) arranged for meditation in the method of St. Ignatius by F. P. 
Le Buffe, S.J., forming the third of the “Let Us Pray” series. This 
should have a warm welcome. Also three 5 cent pamphlets: Did Man 
Make Religion? Mary Immaculate; and Do Miracles Happen?, well 
written and instructive, the contents clearly indicated by their titles. 

The famous hymn of St Bernard, Jesus Dulcis Memoria, is beautifully 
translated into English verse, in the metre of the original, by Arch- 
bishop Goodier (B.O. & W.: 3d.). Another pamphlet (6d.) is the Order 
of Episcopal Visitation of Parishes with the Rite of Confirmation, from 
the Roman Pontifical in Latin and English. As we have often pointed 
out, titles should be if possible self-explanatory: that of The Divine 
Gardener (B.O. & W.: 3d.) is regrettably obscure and may prevent many 
buying what is an edifying account of the history of the Franciscan 
Missionary Sisters of St. Joseph. From the same publishers comes a 
charming and pious little play by M. M. Freeman, admirably suited for 
school acting, entitled The Ghost of St. Anne’s (4d.). 

The following two-penny pamphlets are sent by the Catholic Truth 
Society of Ireland: War on God in Russia, by the Rev. J. A. Cleary, 
C.SS.A., giving information which cannot be over-emphasized in face 
of the incredulity of a careless public: St. Thomas the Apostle, by Mrs. 
C. Maguire, an interesting pamphlet giving the evidence and authority 
for the tradition of the Church that St. Thomas took India as the field 
of his missionary labours; and The Church Built on a Rock, an essay 
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on the Indefectibility and Perpetuity of the organization founded by 
Our Lord, written by the Rev. Henry Johnstone, S.J. 

The Secretariate of the “Light of the East,"’ Calcutta, send two little 
books: What is Catholicism? which is an admirable explanation of 
Catholic doctrine (1s.), by G. Dandoy, S.J., and To Christ through the 
Vedanta, by P. Johanns, S.J. (8d.), which is a synopsis of some pre- 
viously published articles by the author, on one of India’s philo- 
sophical systems. 

Three sets of post cards, each containing seven, have been sent us 
from Kunstanstalt Keutel, Lahr i Baden, and merit notice on account of 
their real beauty and unusually artistic colour-finish. They represent 
scenes in the Holy Land, and will appeal to all lovers of Palestine. 
They cost Is. a set. 

The series of “New Chapters in the Life of Charles Dickens” which, 
under the title Green Leaves, Mr. J. H. Stonehouse is publishing through 
Mr. Henry Sotheran (1s. each issue), has now reached its fourth part. 
It will be welcome to all Dickensians for the fresh light it throws on 
the great author. 

Both collectively and individually the recently canonized Jesuit 
martyrs of North America are exciting the attention of the Catholic 
world. A short but adequate life of the first of these martyrs, Saint 
René Goupil has been issued by the Jesuit Mission Press under the title 
Surgeon and Saint (10 cents), by Neil Boyton, S.J. In spite of the uni- 
form horror of their deaths by torture, there is plenty to individualize 
these heroes on the apostolic work they accomplished. Saint René 
was the first to die, and what he had to endure must enhance greatly 
the courage of those who, with their eyes open, faced the same fate. 

In connection with these saints Father E. Garesché, S.J., has written 
A Novena in their honour (Jesuit Mission Press, 10 cents), devoting a 
day to each and one for all. Nothing is better calculated to keep their 
glorious example vividly before their fellow-Catholics of to-day. 
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